Branch Offices: Patmotive Buipc., Cuicaco : . . 


11-250 Genernat Motors Bupc., Detroit .. . 


HE national advertiser who is interested in 

stretching the buying power of his adver- 
tising dollar to the limit can study rate and data 
books until the cows come home without find- 
ing another magazine or group of magazines 
that offer comparable national coverage at such 
an attractive price as The American Weekly. 


In fact, through the use of this magazine it 
is now possible for a national advertiser to con- 
centrate his entire magazine appropriation in a 
single publication and reach one out of every 
four families in the whole United States. 


Distributed through the medium of seven- 
teen great metropolitan newspapers, this, the 
mightiest of magazines, spreads throughout 
forty-eight states, concentrating its greatest 
force in the richest markets and at the same 
time assuring real national coverage. 

At a cost of less than 14 cent per family The 
American Weekly advertiser can reach 5,500,000 
families with a full-page advertisement printed 
in four colors—a page more than twice the size 
of any other magazine page. 

An analysis of American Weekly circulation 
reveals these significant facts: 


The American Weekly concentrates and domi- 


at % 


overage 


cent per family 


nates in 536 of America’s 812 towns and cities 
of 10,000 population and over. 


In each of 185 cities, it reaches one out of 
every two families 

In 132 more cities, it reaches 40 to 50% 

In an additional 102 cities, it reaches 30 

to 40% 


In another 117 cities, it reaches 20 to 30% 


—and, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 families in 
thousands of other communities, large and 
small, regularly buy The American Weekly. 


If you wonder why it is that this great mag- 
azine commands an army of readers almost 
twice as great as its nearest competitor, com- 
pare its editorial content with that of any other 
magazine on the newsstands today. 


It is the greatest magazine in the world be- 
cause it is the most interesting magazine in the 
world. 


Significant also are the number and character 
of national advertisers who have found it prof- 
itable to include The American Weekly in their 
magazine appropriation. 

Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively ? 


ERICAN 


THEAN 
in the World \WLEEKLY 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


5 Winturop Square, Boston . . . 753 Bonnie Brak, Los ANGELES . 


1138 Hanna Buipc., CLEVELAND... 


ror Marietta St., ATLANTA . . . INTERNATIONAL OFFICE BLDG 


. 222 Monapnock Bipe., San | ®Ancisco 
7. Louis 
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To a Five Thousand Dollar Man 
who would like to be making 


$10,000 


Bes MEN who are satisfied with 
routine salary raises will not 
be interested in this advertisement. 
There are many sources from which 
they can get the sort of training that 
will satisfy their modest ambitions. 
Men, on the other hand, who are 
interested in doubling their earnings 
will find in this page much food for 
thought—and for action. 

The training of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was designed for 
men who feel instinctively that 
their proper place is among those 
who pay wages instead of receive 
themn—whose biggest earnings come 
out of the profits of the businesses in 
which they are engaged. Its mission 
is to fit them for these more profit- 
able positions in a shorter time. And 
the results of its training are meas- 
ured not in slowly rising salaries, but 
inincomes doubled and tripled in a 
few years. 

Heads of businesses all over the 
country are sympathetic with the 
Institute’s work, because it helps 
to develop the executives they so 
sorely need. Here are just a few of 
the cases of increased income that 
our subscribers have told us about 
in the last few months. Their names 
are all on file at Institute head- 
quarters: 


SupscriBer A, 
Was Works Engineer at $4,200. 
Now Vice-President and General 
Manager at $18,000. 

SuBscriper B. 
Was Manager at $3,600. 
Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 


SUBSCRIBER C., 
Was Production Manager at $4,800. 
Now President at $21,600. 


SuBSCRIBER D. 
Was Production Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $8,400. 


SUBSCRIBER E, 
Was Business Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $20,000. 


Here’s further proof that 

this training pays 
Some of the presidents of corpora- 
tions who are enrolled are William 
Wrigley, Jr., President, The William 
Wrigley Jr. Company (Wrigley’s 
Gum) ; Thomas H. Beck, President. 
P. F. Collier & Son Company; Fran- 
cis A. Countway, President, Lever 
Brothers Company (Manufacturers 
of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap) ; Edwin 
A. Fuller, President, Fuller Construc- 
tion Company; Roy Howard, Chair- 
man of the Board, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers ; Charles E. Hires, Chair- 
man of the Board, Hires Root Beer 
Company. 


The judgment of such men is an 
argument stronger than anything 
we could write. 


Are you in business for 
your health? 


Money isn’t everything. But we will 
all admit that income is after all a 
pretty accurate measure of success 
in business. 

There is many a man of real abil- 
ity who is kidding himself into con- 
tentment with his progress simply 
because he is making more money 
than some of his friends. He is satis- 


_ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


fied with a five or ten thousand dol- 
lar salary when with a little added 
knowledge he could easily be making 
ten or twenty thousand. 

Superior knowledge is behind 
every business success. And the ab- 
surd part of it is that you have to 
know only a /itt/e bit more than your 
competitor to make a /o¢ more money. 


How to get the facts 


Where can you get this extra knowl- 
edge that can make such a tremen- 
dous difference in your business life? 
We invite you to send for a book 
that tells where, and how. It is a 
book of facts—facts about the In- 
stitute’s training. It is called “What 
an Executive Should Know.” 

This book costs nothing because 
it is worth only what you make it 
worth. It isa book that should 
be read by every man who expects 
to win a secure place for himself in 
the next five years. 

Will you send for it? The coupon 
below will bring it to your desk. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 433 
Astor Place, New York City. ({n Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge. 


NAME 


er 
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ee 
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concentrate their sales ap- 
peal in the medium they 
know sells the buying 
power of the great, grow- 
ing Newark Market. 


Newark department 
stores, in 1930, placed 
5,562,208 lines of adver- 
tising in the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS—an in- 
crease of |,021,382 lines 
over 1929. The second 
Newark paper carried 
2,948,375 lines—a loss of 
65,451 lines. 


In releasing 88.589, more 
advertising lineage in the 
NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS this group has paid 
a glowing tribute of con- 
fidence to the pulling 
power of the largest six- 
day advertising medium 
in the country. 


Smart merchandisers, 
these Newark department 
stores—1930 sales prove 
it, 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


General Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


BY WALTER MANN 


A. N. A. Sponsors 
Interesting Study 


“Brought about,’ says Lawrence Camp- 
bell Lockley, “by the conditions of com- 
petition that followed the World War,” 
vertical cooperative advertising, i.e., local 
or sectional advertising for which the cost 
is partially or fully assumed by the dis- 
tributor or dealer, is a potent force in our 
modern merchandising activities. 

Lockley wrote this book ‘Vertical Co- 
operative Advertising,’ says Neil Borden 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, as a thesis which 
comprised a part of this course of sprouts 
for a doctorate. It is a new subject, to 
the best of S.O.S.’s knowledge, never 
treated in book form before—a subject 
upon which much more will be heard from 
year to year as the real struggle for 
economy in distribution commences. 

Lockley’s more concise definition of co- 
operative advertising is as follows: “any 
kind of advertising—publication, radio, 
car card, outdoor or other—the cost of 
which is shared between a manufacturer 
and his retailers, or occasionally by his 
wholesalers alone or both his retailers and 
wholesalers, by means of the contribution 
of money, credit, services or merchandise.” 
From this definition you can see the size 
of the subject—and the potential worth of 
any careful analysis of its ramifications. 

“When the 1921 depression curtailed 
buying power,” the book then goes on to 
say, “many manufacturers were left in the 
lurch with excess manufacturing capacity.” 
As a means of taking up this production 
slack, the radio, the electric refrigerator, 
the oil burner and many similar products 
came into being and into competition for 
the consumer’s dollar. Other develop- 
ments contributing to competition and dis- 
turbing earlier concepts of marketing, the 
author thinks, were the growth of chain 
stores, hand-to-mouth buying and_ the 
greatly increased number of branded prod- 
ucts. All this made for competition and 
competition developed the principle of 
vertical cooperative advertising. 

After a clear and interesting statement 
of the problem, this very much worth- 
while book goes on to describe various 
types of vertical cooperative advertising, to 
discuss the current practices among manu- 
facturers with regard to its use and to 
show the place such advertising now seems 
to hold among different types of retailers, 
i.e., grocery and drug stores—both chain 
and independent—hardware stores, furni- 
ture stores and department stores. 

This is followed by a study of the effec- 
tiveness of this type of advertising and of 
the general factors influencing its use. In 
this last section one of the A. N. A.’s pet 
bugbears “Discriminatory national advertis- 
ing rates established by newspapers,” 
receives a gentle but firm slap in the 
vicinity of the wrist, as one of the objec- 
tionable features of national advertising. 

The next two chapters might be called a 
sort of Beatrice Fairfax advice to those 
interested in taking up this excellent two- 


pay tool under restricted distribution aqj 
under what is called dense distribution 
The next two constitute a discussion of 
the relation of vertical cooperative adve, 
tising to the manufacturet’s selling cg 
and of its social (i.e., economic) aspecs 
Chapter ten is a summary of all that hy 
gone before. 

A capable and interesting treatment of ; 
worthy subject, it should have great popu. 
larity among those who see a chance of 
making one vertical advertising dollar 4 
the work of two of the horizontal variety, 

An innovation which many (including 
reviewers) will find worthy of mention js 
a brief one-page summary which appeas 
before each chapter outlining what the 
chapter constitutes. Percival White and 
other well-known writers often put a sum. 
mary at the end of the chapter. Putting 
it at the start strikes a new note in book 
arrangement, and we believe an excellent 
one. 

Price $3.00. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, written by Lawrence Campbell 
Lockley, a member of the staff of the 
Harvard Business School, and _ sponsored 
by the Association of National Advertisers, 
here is a book born with a silver spoon 
in its mouth if there ever was one. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Credit Manual of Commercial Laws with 
Diary. A comprehensive legal digest con- 
taining a complete presentation of all 
commercial laws relating to credit, colle- 
tion and sales matters. It contains a 
careful explanation of the rights and ob- 
ligations of creditors and debtors in ll 


states. National Association of Credit 
Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York. 526 
pages. $4.00. 


Canned Grapefruit Production aid 
Trade. Trade information Bulletin No. 
706 of the Bureau of Foreign and Domies- 
tic Commerce. Assembles under one cover 
the available information on the produc- 
tion and marketing of canned grapeftutt 
Ten cents a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C, 21 


pages. 


Advertising Floor-Coverings Successfull} 
(Report VI). A study of leading floor 
coverings stores and departments, outlining 
the basic policies and practices responsible 
for the most successful advertising of floor 
coverings. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany, Inc., 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Thirty pages. 


The 1931 Critchfield Digest of apg 
dising Information. Detailed facts a 
figures are given of all newspapers, gener 
magazines, agricultural publications, tt : 
papers and radio stations, and the market 
these media cover. Critchfield & og 
Chicago. $2.00 a copy. 655 pages (thr 
by five inches) .* 


*To be reviewed later. 
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More 


Business 


from present dealers is 
a quicker and cheaper 
route to increased vol- 
ume than the expensive 
process of getting new 
dealers. 


Ninety-nine dealer ac- 
counts in each hundred 
will yield increased vol- 
ume if properly and in- 
telligently stimulated. 


In most cases the dealer 
will pay the cost of such 
stimulation if the plan as 
laid down to him is com- 
plete and easily applied. 


Our experience in similar 
work for two hundred 
National Advertisers 
qualifies us to suggest a 
workable plan for you. 


ASK ABOUT 
THE EIGHTEEN MILLION 
RATED FAMILIES. 


The REUBEN H. 
DONNELLEY 
CORPORATION 


320 East 2!Ist Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


79 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


1221 Wall Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


WE WILL CO-OPERATE 
WITH YOUR PRINTER, AGENCY OR 
DIRECT MAIL COUNSEL. 


4 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to 
executive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 


business letterheads. 
which publish them. 


Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


A. A. A. A. Standard Newspaper 
Data Form, St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
Separate booklets for morning and 
Sunday editions. If there are any 
little details about the set-up of the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat that you're 
hazy about, these booklets will clear 
them up for you. Covers history, man- 
agement, editorial policy and contents, 
advertising, reading, circulation rec- 
ord, lineage record and merchandising 
and research services. 


A Major Contribution to Modern 
Merchandising. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegrapn Company describes 
in this booklet how the advertiser- 
dealer-consumer triangle is tied up 
through the ‘Where to Buy It Mer- 
chandising Service.” Tells how the 
dealer references in your advertising 
and in the classified telephone direc- 
tory: 1. Direct your sales to authorized 
dealers; 2. Win good-will and co- 
operation of dealers, and 3. Counter- 
act the substitution bogy. 


Cleveland—An Industrial Report. Six- 
ty-four pages of everything there is to 
know about Cleveland, by the Indus- 
trial Development Committee of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
Discusses at length Cleveland's past, 
present and future from every possi- 
ble angle an industrial prospect might 
look at it, from transportation to 
weather. The scope of the survey 
defies description—the most we have 
space for is to say that anything you 
want to know about this progressive 
metropolis you'll find here. 


How to Judge Circulation. This 
breakdown of their circulation in 
Youngstown is offered by Review of 
Reviews as one way to do it. It is 
Number One of a series of such 
analyses planned by this magazine. In 
this booklet they consider the business 
and economic status of their readers. 


Fortune. The staff of Fortune have 
gotten out a report of the factors 
which contributed to netting them a 
profit of $84,000 in the first year of 


their publication! They use the testi- 
monial method, but who wouldn't, 
with such names as Owen D. Young, 
Hernand Behn, president, Interna. 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Com. 
pany; Carl R. Gray, president, Union 
Pacific,—and so on for three pages of 
laudatory statements by personages of 
the same ilk. Then there are seven 
pages devoted to listing the chairmen, 
presidents and directors of such com- 
panies as American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Bethlehem Steel, Chrysler and 
Firestone, who are subscribers to For- 
tune. Also there is a report of the 
Retail Credit Company, which investi- 
gated the credit standing of a block 
of 1,000 Fortune subscribers. Their 
average income is $41,545; their aver- 
age worth is $1,446,278. For the rest 
of the astonishing account, send for it 
yourself. 


Typography 

Girder. The Continental Typefound- 
ers Association offers a new much- 
beserifed type called Girder. This 
good-looking booklet shows how such 
companies as Vacuum Oil, Goodrich 
Tires and Best employ it to add inter- 
est to their advertising pages. 


Direct Mail 


Touring the Print Shops with Atlantic 
Bond. Hold up to the light any of 
the letterheads in this folder and you 
will see, besides the regular watermark 
you're accustomed to expecting, the 
substance number indicating _ the 
weight of the paper. Most of us who 
are not connoisseurs of paper will find 
the assurance afforded by this added 
service a good reason for selecting 
Atlantic Bond. The folder contains 
the letterheads of a dozen companies 
who use Atlantic. On each letterhead 
is printed the name of the printer, the 
process used and the paper finish. 
There is also a paper swatch of colors. 


Edison Hi-Lites, eight-page monthly pub- 
lication for miniature lamp jobber salesmen, 
has just been launched by the _ Edison 
Lamp Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 
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Significant News 


e e @ An upward business trend was seen by Julius 
H. Barnes, chairman of the National Business Survey Con- 
ference, in his review of the situation at the close of the 
mid-winter period. His opinion was based largely on the 
reported liquidation aid adjustment of stocks. He expects 
acceleration of the improvement with the approach of 


spring. 
e @ @ Average commodity prices held their own last 


week, the Irving Fisher index number remaining at 75.8, 
the same as the week before. 


e e@ @ The level of prices for farm products on Feb- 
ruaty 15 was the lowest of any period on record, having 
declined to 90 per cent of the pre-war average. 


@ @ @ Some business men expect a buying stimulus 
from the effect of the veterans’ bonus loan law which will 
probably increase buying power by about three-quarters 
of a billion dollars. President Hoover in vetoing the bill 
as it came to him from Congress said in substance: ‘‘Busi- 
ness cannot be stimulated by borrowing from some of our 
people, pledging the credit of all the people, to loan 
money to some of our people who are not in need of the 
money.” 


e e@ e Output of automobiles last week was higher 
than in any week since the week ended September 20 and 
the gain over the preceding week exceeded the normal 
seasonal gain. 


@ @ @ Pig iron in February reached 1,706,621 tons, 
60,950 a day. This was a gain over January’s production 
of 5,651 tons a day, 10.2 per cent. There is renewed talk 
of a price advance. 


@ @ @ National Cash Register has gone on a four-day 
week basis, changing from a three-day week, in anticipa- 
tion of a sales drive. 


@ @ @ The price of copper was advanced this week 
from 10.25 to 10.50 cents a pound. The export price 
was raised to 10.80 


e @ e@ R. J. Reynolds Tobacco spent $1,000,000 in a 
week advertising its new Cellophane wrapper, using 1,713 
daily newspapers and 2,139 county seat weekly newspapers. 


@ @ @ Dividend and interest disbursements, which 
increased last year in spite of the hard times, are no longer 
rising. A Journal of Commerce (New York) compilation 
shows payments in March this year of $594,282,000 com- 
pared with $623,742,000 in the previous March.  Stock- 


holders get $310,500,000, $33,700,000 less than in March, 
1930. 


e e e The Senate committee on retail food prices, of 
which Arthur Capper is chairman, reported this week, 
recommending careful scrutiny by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to determine whether holding companies, 
mergers and large chains are responsible for the wide 
spread between prices received by the producer and prices 
paid by the consumer, with a view to action by that body 
or a proposal for legislation. The matter in some of its 
phases was also referred to the Department of Justice. 


@ @ @ President Green of the American Federation 
of Labor says that although his reports indicate that in- 


——— 


crease of unemployment was checked in February, wage 
cuts in January were three times as numerous and affected 
nearly twice as many employes as in any month since the 
depression began. He added that wage reductions did 
not cure the depression in 1921. (An editorial note on 
this subject will be found on another page of this issue). 


@ e e The flexible provision of the tariff law has 
been found unconstitutional by the United States Customs 
Court, Third Division, on the ground that Congress can- 
not delegate its taxing powers. The decision was rendered 
in the Swiss cheese case in which President Coolidge 
changed the schedule upward. 


@ @ @ General Motors Acceptance does not feel the 
depression in a way that hurts, its net income for 1930, 
reported this week, having amounted to $14,570,326, 
compared with $12,456,635 in 1929. 


@ @ @ National Tea, midwestern grocery chain, re- 
ported net income for 1930 this week of $1,239,926, 
compared with $2,731,266, more evidence that some of 
the chains have been having hard sledding, too. Ameri- 
can Stores earned $5,930,149 against $6,594,822. 


@ @ @ Sales of the so-called mail-order houses showed 
substantial shrinkages in February compared with those 
of the same month last year—Sears, Roebuck with 
$23,536,229 for the four weeks ending February 26 being 
down 14.8 per cent and Montgomery Ward with $15,- 
224,975 for the month being off 17.4 per cent. 


@ @ @  Borden’s net income in 1930 was $21,681,213, 
$1,274,000 (6 per cent) more than in 1929. Sales were 
$345,422,778, $16,956,000 (5 per cent) more than the 
year before. Profit on sales was 6.3 per cent, about 0.1 
per cent up. 


@ @ @ Indicated earnings of Gillette Safety Razor- 
AutoStrop Safety Razor in 1930 (including only two 
months of the combined earnings) showed $3.40 on com- 
mon stock compared with $4.44 the year before on the 
same basis. 


@ e@ e Corn Products Refining had a total income in 
1930 of $14,067,689, 13.5 per cent less than in 1929. 
Mack Trucks on sales of $43,644,097 earned $2,007,606 
compared with $6,841,068 earned in 1929 on sales of 
$57,227,200. 


® @ e Melville Shoe sales in 1930 were $28,654,300, 
a gain of 12.2 per cent. Its met income of $1,375,579 
was down 13.4 per cent. 


e@ e e Babcock & Wilcox, boiler makers, earned $2,- 
067,740 last year, about 18 per cent less than in 1929 but 
as much as in 1928 and 1927. 


@ @ @ Borden is to pack orange juice in Sealconz 
containers at its plant in Tampa following the success of 
its experiment with these containers for milk. 


@ e@ e Railroad freight car loadings in the week ended 
February 21 were disappointing, being 6,751 cars below 
the preceding week, 13.7 per cent less than in the corre- 
sponding week of 1930 and 21.1 per cent less than in 
1929. 
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This ‘Ten Blue Ribbon Lines” plan has increased 
sales, licked the price-cutting problem and with- 


stood the ravages of a depression year. The plan 
is simple, sound and applicable to almost any type 
of business that deals in a wide line of products. 


Featured Leaders Lifted Us 
above Cat-and-Dog Competition 


BY A. BROOKE SMITH 


Secretary, The Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Virginia 


IVE years ago the Smith-Court- 
Fe Company, mill supply job- 

bers of Richmond, Virginia, 

specialized their sales effort and 
put into effect a ten-blue-ribbon-lines 
sales plan, whereby, during ten 
months of the year, one manufactur- 
er’s line is featured in every sales call 
during a given month. 

After five years of use this plan has 
successfully met a triple test. First, 
it has maintained prices. Second, it 
has increased sales. For instance, 
sales for the ten lines the first year 
of the plan were 32 per cent ahead 
of the previous year. Likewise, sales 
of all the staple items increased. 
Third, it has been, to a marked ex- 
tent, proof against depression years. 
During 1930, the year of the worst 
depression that territory ever had, 
eight of the ten lines maintained sales 
about equal to 1929, the best year 
since the war. 

The ten-blue-ribbon-lines plan was 
the outgrowth of certain peculiar local 
conditions. Following the war, the 
Virginia and North Carolina territory 
had too many jobbers. Price-cutting 
was rampant. Despite the complaints 
of its salesmen, the Smith-Courtney 
Company maintained prices, until one 
year when it decided to capitulate to 
its salesmen. Prices were cut for one 
year. At the end of the trial period, 
the salesmen were the first to request 
that the company go back to the old 
price schedule. 

In an effort to meet a bad situation, 
the Smith-Courtney Company began 
to emphasize fifty-four major accounts 
in its full line of between 200 and 
300 manufacturers’ products. One 
line was pushed each week. Saturday 
sales meetings were held. This 


method helped, but not sufficiently. 
So it was decided to emphasize even 
fewer lines. The result is the present 
plan of operation. 


In the ten-blue-ribbon-lines plan 
the Smith-Courtney Company sales- 
men push ten lines in the ten best 
months of the year. In pushing these 
ten lines, salesmen study each thor- 
oughly. Their efforts are backed by 
advertising. 

Every prospect gets the story about 
the line under emphasis for that 
month. Two hundred to 300 other 
items are also sold and carried in the 
salesman’s catalog, but the salesman 
must start every canvass with the blue 
ribbon line. During the months of 
January and December, the weakest 
months because of inventory-taking 
and checking, the salesmen push odd 
items not quite good enough to be 
among the blue ribbon leaders. 

These ten blue ribbon lines were 
selected, first of all, because of their 
margin of profit, and second, because 
of their daily possibility of sale. All 
of them are nationally advertised 
high-grade goods, in a price class 
by themselves. Their manufacturers 
make a special point to maintain their 
price. Nor are all of the blue ribbon 
lines exclusive to Smith-Courtney in 
their territory. 

In order to work the plan most 
effectively, a thorough _ territorial 
analysis was made. All businesses 
served by Smith-Courtney are classified 
into seventeen industries, with as 
many as three or four sub-classifica- 
tions in each industry. Thus the 
prospect list under the woodworking 
industry might contain names of 
manufacturers classified according to 
whether they make chairs, tables, 
boxes, etc., Also prospects are checked 
for their seasonal requirements. In 
addition to the lists of prospects which 
are used for heavy direct-mail efforts, 
each prospect is classified on a card 
system for office and salesman refer- 
ence. 

The information about prospects is 
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obtained from the salesmen’s report 
form. It gives the name and address 
of the firm, individuals to see, what 
the company makes, its financial 
standing (inserted by the credit man- 
ager), approximately what lines the 
company might use and an idea of 
potential purchasing power, sometimes 
obtained from the purchasing agent. 

In addition to the industrial and 
individual analysis of each prospect, 
every six months there is a territorial 
analysis made. Working from Dun 
and Bradstreet, each town in the 
Smith-Courtney territory is tacked up 
on a map under three divisions: first, 
all banking towns; second (in another 
color), all non-banking towns (this 
is done merely to get the proportion), 
and third, all well-classified firms in 
non-banking towns. With such terti- 
torial analysis Smith-Courtney misses 
no prospects, 

Equally important, it knows each 
prospect well enough to sell him 
selectively. This selectivity is carried 
out intensively in the advertising, 
which is an important part of the 
ten-blue-ribbon-lines plan. 

Advertising to prospects is of two 
types. The business paper advertising 
makes use of the front cover of a 
mill and factory publication which is 
sent to a list of prospects in Smith- 
Courtney territory. The blue ribbon 
line featured for any given month is 
advertised in the copy over the logo- 
type of the Smith-Courtney Company. 
Each month on the twenty-fifth, and 
on the fifteenth following, a letter 
is sent to the prospect list. The 
letter of the twenty-fifth announces 
the blue ribbon line for the following 
month. The letter of the fifteenth 
follows up this first announcement. 
Each letter is personally addressed. 

In addition to this direct-mail effort 
inactive accounts are worked every 
two months and a letter sent inquit- 
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The ten-blue-ribbon-lines 
sales manual presents a 
detailed study about each 
of the lines featured, 
from the standpoint of 
sales points for the prod- 
uct, and how and where 


ee 


it can be sold. 
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carry, as in the case of Lunkenheimer 
valves, a special cut-open sample to 
use for demonstration. 

So much for the material about the 
product. To help the salesman sell 
his territory, he has available a list of 
products used by different types of 
plants. Thus, when he enters a paper- 
making plant, he can see the range 
of possible products in his line the 
plant might want and when talking 
with a purchasing agent he can be 
specific rather than risk hit-or-miss 
suggestions. 

Salesmen are being continually 
urged to sell both the front and back 
door of the plant. Because the sales- 
man has something definite to talk 
about on each call with the ten-blue- 
ribbon-lines plan, the Smith-Courtney 
salesman, according to our records, 
makes a sale in from 16 to 30 per 
cent of cases. 


Value of Back-door Calls 


Because back-door selling is so im- 
portant, salesmen are urged to get into 
the shop and see the conditions there. 
They try to talk to the men, see what 
they are up against and find out just 
what they need. They often get them 
to specify a product handled by Smith- 
Courtney, While this takes time, it 
is well worth the effort in sales. A 
proof of this is shown in the fact that 
the salesman who had the most calls 
per year, about 4,000, stood lowest in 
sales, while the salesmen who took 
the most time to get into the back 
door and had the lowest number of 
calls that year, some 1,980, stood the 
third highest in sales. 

Once in a while the salesman comes 
across a company which does not per- 
mit any outsider to enter the plant. 
In such a case he makes it a point 
to call up on the phone from the gate 
and ask to see the foreman or other 
inside workers during their lunch 
hour. In this way he has time to talk 
things over and in many cases is able 
to be of help to the inside worker 
as well as to obtain information that 
is valuable when he talks to the pur- 
chasing agent. 

Salesmen work on a drawing ac- 
count to cover living expenses only. 
The rest they make in commissions. 
They travel in company-owned cars. 
The salesman stands all traveling ex- 
pense and is paid his drawing account 
and car maintenance in a fixed sum 
twice a month. Depreciation is 
figured at $25 a month and each 
salesman sends in his speedometer 
reading. Since the salesmen stand all 
the expense, the cost of traveling has 
been reduced materially, being now on 
an average of four and one-half to 
four and three-quarters cents a mile. 


Because the salesmen know they 
cannot trade in their cars under 40,- 
000 miles, they take excellent care of 
them and limit their speed below 
forty-five miles an hour. The case 
in point is one salesman who wanted 
to trade in his car when he had gone 
only 29,000 miles. The company re- 
fused to trade it in. The salesman 
continued to run the car until it had 
gone 43,000 miles and it was traded 
in for $375 when the original price 
was only $650, with a total repair 
expense for the 43,000 miles of only 
$75. 

Though the salesmen get no bonus, 
each has a quota. On a blackboard 
is marked each salesman’s quota for 
the ten blue ribbon lines. Monthly 
totals are posted. If the salesman 
reaches half of his yearly quota in 
March, a red star is marked in his 
column. If he reaches full quota for 
the year he gets a gold star, for 
double quota two gold stars, etc. In 
the case of one of the blue ribbon 
lines, Lukenheimer valves, one sales- 
man quadrupled his quota in 1930 
and another tripled it. 


Help in Routing 


The salesmen route themselves. To 
make it easy for them, however, they 
mail in route sheets on Thursday for 
the following week. A clerk in the 
office checks up the salesman’s card 
file and runs off a sheet listing the 
prospects in each town where he in- 
tends to call. This reaches the sales- 
man on Monday morning. The sheet 
indicates the prospects the office has 
approved from a credit standpoint and 
those previous reports have shown to 
be worth calling on. As he works 
the salesman marks whether he sold 
the prospect, whether he called and 
didn’t sell or if he didn’t call, why. 
There is also room on this sheet to 
indicate changes in personnel and 
sundry remarks. These sundry re- 
marks often include notations to go 
after the prospect with special direct- 
mail effort. 

The route sheets the salesmen turn 
in enable the home office to keep a 
current map of the location of each 
salesman. A check-up of this shows 
the sales manager quickly how the 
salesman is covering the territory and 
whether or not he is jumping around 
too much. 

One girl is able to maintain prac- 
tically all of the sales records. On the 
basis of the salesmen’s call sheets she 
makes a notation on the card record, 
a dot for every call, a cross if he didn’t 
call on the prospect, and a special 
mark if he makes a sale. The same 
gitl also makes out the calling sheets, 
keeps up the follow-up card file 


which is used for special mailing 
handles the weekly tacking up of ter. 
ritorial maps and rechecks them three 
or four times a year. 

Keeping accurate records helps the 
sales manager immeasurably. He 
can watch the sales by prospects, by 
commodities, by salesmen, by terri- 
tories. From year to year he can tell 
whether a salesman is getting stronger 
or weaker, whether he is slumping in 
one product and needs to study up on 
it, whether he is letting competition 
beat him out of any particular ac. 
count. The sales manager knows 
further the amount of returned goods 
and their loss and profits. He has 
a record of why they are returned and 
also a record of complaints. 


Monthly Profit Statement 


Aside from these records that deal 
directly with the salesman the com. 
pany’s accounting system computes 
sales and profits every day. An in- 
ventory clerk takes off each day's 
shipments as they go out and each 
day’s shipments as they come in. The 
cost clerk goes through the charge 
sheets, figures the cost on each sale 
and the profit. On the twentieth of 
each month there is ready a monthly 
statement of the business done for the 
previous month, sales of the year to 
date, profits of the month, profits to 
date, salesmen’s commissions, rebates, 
Operating expense. In addition to 
these systems of check-up, there is an 
active and an inactive ledger. When 
an order comes in, for instance, from 
John Doe, it is written up. The name 
is then checked with the active ledger 
and if it is not there it is looked for 
in the inactive ledger. If this shows 
that it is a firm not dealt with before, 
the name is checked through the trans- 
fer file. If the name is not located, 
it is immediately added to the sales- 
man’s list for further follow-up, All 
business not directly written by the 
salesmen is handled through the spe- 
cial order department. Forty per 
cent of the firm’s business comes 
through the salesmen and 60 per cent 
through telephone, telegram or letter. 

In return for pushing the manufac- 
turer’s line in the blue ribbon lines 
group, the Smith-Courtney Company 
expects the manufacturer in his adver- 
tising to encourage buyers to buy 
through distributors, and to make this 
easy by listing the distributors. Sec- 
ond, the company expects manufac- 
turers strictly to maintain their prices. 
And third, they ask that the manu- 
facturer, where possible, supply service 
men to customers. 


The Van Heusen program, off the air for 
several months, will be resumed over 4 
Columbia network, March 20. 
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Bootlegged Stocks 
and Cut Prices 


A pernicious enemy of good-will is the bootlegger 
who makes a business of furnishing “contraband” 
standard goods to the cut-price trade. Manufac- 
turers in many fields are forced to do continuous 
detective work to combat the activities of these 


operators. 


Here is an expose of their methods. 


BY HERBERT KERKOW 


WELL - KNOWN hardware 

manufacturer has built up a big 

and profitable business on his 

product on the foundation of 
one basic selling policy: he sells 
through jobbers only. He will under 
no circumstances sell direct to a re- 
tailer, and he will not sell through 
chain stores or through mail order 
houses, 

Just at the time this manufacturer 
had achieved a firm foothold on his 
market and was enjoying the fruits of 
unusually fine cooperation on the part 
of his jobbers, a large mail order 
house came out with a new catalog 
which pictured the item made by this 
concern and, of course, quoted a cut 
price on it. Jobbers howled. Retail- 
ets began to ask questions. Buyers 
pointed significantly to the company’s 
trade paper advertising which stated 
plainly that the goods were not sold 
to mail order channels. 

And so this manufacturer, like 
thousands of others who have basic 
policies to protect, came to grips with 
the problem of bootlegged stocks and 
the inevitable train of lost good-will 
among established trade which invari- 
ably follows. 

Invariably “‘bootleggers” take ad- 
vantage of the well-known quality 
product in its best markets. These 
business racketeers muscle in on the 
sale of a product in two ways: First, 
they may sell shoddy merchandise to 
serve as replacement parts for articles 
well known and widely sold because 
of years of advertising and service to 
the consumer. This practice is pos- 
sible only because the shoddy mer- 
chandise is so packaged, named and 
sold that it appears like the genuine 
ticle to the consumer. 

The second way bootleggers oper- 


It is difficult to maintain prices on 

standard merchandise among legitt- 

mate outlets when the cut-price 

stores obtain the merchandise from 

bootleggers and feature it as a loss 
leader. 


ate, and the one we will expose in 
this article, deals entirely with the 
irregular distribution of the manufac- 
turer’s own product. These operations 
grow out of the fact that the cut-price 
store wants well-known, standard- 
priced merchandise to use as loss 
leaders. The bootlegger gets the 
manufacturer’s merchandise through 
devious channels, as this article will 
show. He unloads it to cut-price 
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stores in 


the territory where the 
manufacturet’s product is best known, 
best respected and where the price has 
been maintained. Under these condi- 
tions the cut-price store has an ideal 
loss leader to disturb the manufac- 
turer’s legitimate channels of distribu- 
tion. After a loss leader campaign, 
the manufacturer thus offended finds 
that normal channels of distribution 
are in part, or -altogether, alienated. 
Retailers who do not cut prices find 
it unadvantageous to push lines being 
cut by competitors. Perhaps the situa- 
tion may even develop so badly that 
these retailers are forced to join the 
ptice war, Besides these dangers there 
is one even more insidious. So often 
the cut price store, in an effort to stir 
up trade, will use the manufacturer's 
product as a loss leader to get the 
consumer into the store. Then the 


cut price store tries to switch the con- 


sumer to a private brand “just as good 
with no advertising to pay for.” 

In a few cases, notably the jewelry 
field, the retailer has advertised his 
loss leader at so low a price that he 
would lose money if he sold it at that 
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price. Consequently, this retailer does 
everything in his power to switch the 
consumer to an unbranded line. If 
the consumer insists on buying the 
branded article advertised the retailer 
has been known to give up the pos- 
sibilities of a sale by saying he has 
no stock of that article at the moment. 
This is not usually true, however, be- 
cause retailers have learned to keep a 
few on hand in case a representative 
of the Department of Justice should 
be checking up on them. 

The other variation of bootlegging, 

(Continued on page 433) 


The old (below) 
and the new 
(right) plan for 
demonstrat- 
ing Delco-Light. 
The demonstra- 
tion lamp is 
offered as a pre- 
mium to help 
close sales. 


NEW  Delco-Light home 

demonstration plan which 

adds showmanship to sales- 

manship was introduced early 
in 1931 and has already brought an 
enthusiastic response from the field in 
the form of letters, telegrams and— 
best of all—orders for Delco-Light 
plants and equipment. 

As one of our strongest selling 
points is better lighting of farm 
homes, a demonstration in which we 
contrast the light of an electric lamp 
with that produced by the oil lamp 
in use is quite essential and we have 
long required our selling men to make 
such demonstrations. For the past 
several years two of the requirements 
for membership in our honor or- 
ganizations have been the use of a 
demonstrator car on which a portable 
Delco-Light plant is carried and the 
giving of a certain number of demon- 
strations at night each week. 


a 


That this was an effective presenta- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that it 
was largely instrumental in putting 
more than 350,000 Delco-Light plants 
in rural homes throughout the world. 
But while the lamp used in those 
demonstrations, a miniature replica of 
an electric plant, with a naked electric 
light bulb, was capable of revealing 
the weakness of oil lamps, it was not 
a thing of beauty itself, so far as 
lamps go. 

Of course handsome electric light 
fixtures were available to Delco-Light 
owners, but they were not used in the 
demonstration and too few of our 
selling men stressed their beauty and 
style in selling the electric light idea. 

When C. C. Whistler became man- 
ager of the Delco-Light Products 
Division he immediately set to work 
to improve on this demonstration 
plan. He was convinced that our 
prospects, particularly the women and 


As told to D. G. Baird 
BY Ss M. BALLARD 


Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion, 
Delco Appliance Corporation, Rochester, New York 


Delco-Light Demonstration Adds 
Showmanship to Salesmanship 


young people in farm homes, are quite 
as appreciative of style and beauty as 
are their urban sisters and _ brothers, 
and that our demonstration could be 
made to combine beauty, style, com- 
fort, convenience and ‘showmanship’ 
along with salesmanship. 

This was more easily suggested than 
done, however. For the selling men 
to carry around an ordinary table 
lamp, traveling over country roads at 
night, would be awkward and would 
entail extreme risks of breakage. 
What was needed was a special lamp 
that could be quickly “knocked down 
and carried in a convenient case, then 
could be set up just as quickly for the 
demonstration. The lamp also had to 
be stylish and beautiful, of course, 0 
further the desire for possession on 
the part of the prospect, and it had 
to be sufficiently low in price to 
able us to give it away as a Closing 
inducement. 
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We put these problems up to sev- 
eral leading manufacturers and they 
roduced what we wanted, 

The lamp possesses beauty and style 
suficient to make it worthy of a place 
in any home and it has convenience 
and safety features not heretofore in- 
corporated in any lamp. 

When assembled, it stands twenty- 
fve inches high, with a parchment 
shade nine inches deep and sixteen 
inches wide at the bottom. The base 
is over seven inches in diameter and 
is of a heavy alloy, in old gold finish, 
which affords solidity and_ stability 
when the lamp is set up. While there 
are several joints, none of these is 
visible when the parts are assembled. 
A special feature is the absence of any 
wire running up through the lamp to 
the bulbs; instead, as the parts are 
screwed together, contact is made and 
current is carried by means of an 
inner core. If a wire of the usual 
kind were used, it would be obviously 
impossible to separate the parts for 
packing. 

Knocked down, the lamp is in four 
parts; base, stem, top and shade. In 
addition, there is a top ornament and 
there ate two bulbs. 


Set Up in Four Minutes 


All these are carried in a special 
case, which measures seventeen by 
seventeen by ten inches and weighs 
eighteen pounds when packed. 

The lamp can be taken from the 
case and set up ready for the demon- 
stration in four minutes. Even this 
would be a rather long, awkward 


| pause, however, so we have provided 


the selling men with a model talk to 
give while they are arranging a set-up. 

This talk not only serves to occupy 
the time, but also serves to emphasize 
the desirability of the lamp itself and 
to heighten the suspense while the 
family are waiting for the light to be 
turned on. 

As the lamp itself is a thing of 
beauty and we expect it to have an 
important part in our demonstrations 
and sales, we decided it deserved a 
beautiful presentation to our organiza- 
lion, hence we commissioned our 
Punters to produce an exceptionally 
handsome folder for the purpose. The 
ptinters liked it so well themselves 
that they have used it for advertising 
purposes, stressing the typography, 
out-color insert of the lamp, the duo- 
tone illustration and the fine-screen 
halftones, 

This we sent to all our representa- 
tives, without going into details as to 
ow they were to procure the lamps. 
hen we went through our 1930 sales 
eords and picked out all who had 
made a satisfactory record during the 


year and to all who had reached or 
passed a certain mark we expressed 
one of the lamps, in the carrying case, 
absolutely free. 

Approximately one thousand lamps 
were thus given away, This was 
rather extensive “sampling,” but we 
feel that it was well justified. Others 
who did not attain the rather modest 
1930 sales requirement were enabled 
to secure the lamp and case by mak- 
ing application to their district offices. 

As already remarked, the plan is to 
use the lamp as a closing inducement, 
as well as a more effective demon- 
stration. According to the general 


plan, which may vary from district to 
district, if the selling man gives away 
a lamp and sends in a receipt signed 
by the purchaser of an electric light 
plant for residence use, he can get 
another lamp for $1.50. The lamp 
actually costs more than this, but the 
remainder is borne by the factory and 
by the district office on a sixty-forty 
basis. 

The new lamp, with carrying case, 
is prescribed as part of the demon- 
stration equipment of all selling men, 
and while there is no rule which says 
they must use it in every case, its reg- 
ular use is advised and urged. 


Interior Decoration Theme Helps 
to Introduce New Shoreham Rug 


O introduce Shoreham, a new 

gtade of rugs, serving as the 

leader in an entire line, Alexan- 

der Smith & Sons Carpet Com- 
pany of Yonkers are engaging in an 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign which in geographical range and 
in number of supplementary tie-ups is 
the most comprehensive this company 
has ever undertaken. 

This campaign, to reach the con- 
sumer in April and May and later 
again in the fall, is being conducted 
by W. & J. Sloane, national selling 
agents for Alexander Smith. For the 
trade the campaign includes trade 
paper advertisements, dealer broad- 
sides and letters from W. & J. Sloane 
and local distributors, personal so- 
licitation of the dealer by Sloane and 
local distributor salesmen and mer- 
chandising representatives of news- 
papers. As the consumer will see it, 
the campaign includes full-page roto- 
gravure and color advertising in one 
newspaper in sixteen cities this spring 
and twenty-one this fall. In addition 
there are booklets, window display 
material, tie-up advertising mats, and 
last, but most important, the interior 
decoration kit. 

This kit consists of a large en- 
velope containing several separate 
pieces which will enable a woman to 
plan for any room in her home, taking 
cognizance of the size and arrange- 
ment of rugs, the type of furniture 
required for its arrangement and the 
color scheme. The kit is offered in 
the newspaper advertisements free to 
any woman who calls at her retailers 
and asks to see the Shoreham rug. 
Thus the kit is expected to serve as 
the “hook” to put action into the cam- 
paign and actually give the retailer 
every opportunity to make the sale. 

To insure proper distribution of 


these kits to the retailer a pad of order 
blanks is supplied every distributor. 
As Shorehams are ordered notations 
are made so that before the newspaper 
campaign breaks the Sloane advertis- 
ing manager can send out packages of 
five kits for every rug ordered by the 
retailer. The kits arrive a week or so 
prior to the first newspaper advertise- 
ment. Each such package bears a 
prominent warning label and is ac- 
companied by a letter to the retail 
buyer, describing how the kits are to 
be distributed. A reserve supply of 
kits is being held in each city either 
at the Sloane branch office or at the 
merchandising department of the 
newspaper carrying the campaign. 

Merchandising tie-ups are supplied 
the dealer without charge. Available 
ate display materials for windows or 
for the department, special booklets 
and folders which will be imprinted 
with the dealer’s name without charge, 
and finally mats and electros for his 
own newspaper advertising. 

To insure the harmonious working 
of all forces in the campaign, meet- 
ings of all distributors’ salesmen were 
held in fifteen cities in December. At 
these meetings the distributor’s sales 
manager described the plan, the 
Sloane salesman told of the functions 
of the distributor’s sales force and the 
merchandising representative of the 
newspaper gave details of his publica- 
tion’s circulation and told how suc- 
cessful campaigns are merchandised. 

In January a second meeting of dis- 
tributors’ salesmen was held in each 
of the fifteen cities. Beginning the 
first of February both distributors and 
Sloane salesmen called on the retail 
trade. Just before the campaign 
breaks, giant telegrams and telephone 
calls will be used to get last-minute 
orders from retailers. 


Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and their Tributary Areas 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of 
each major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
statements were consulted for the definition of 
“carrier limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest 


cities within trading radius.” 


See notes for sources 


of additional material on each market. 


Number Six: Cleveland 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 35 Miles—Shown by Circle on Map) 
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UNICIPAL Cleveland ¢. 
panded in | ggg during 
the last decade at a fate 


which almost paralleled the 
rate of national growth (16 per cent), 
but the suburban area tributary to the 
city far outran this figure. Where the 
city of Cleveland increased 13.0 pe 
cent, the rest of Cuyahoga County, ex. 
clusive of Clevelind, almost doubled 
in population, 

Twelve cities within the A. B. ¢ 
carrier limits jumped 115.9 per cent, 
The eight largest cities outside the 
carrier limits, but within the trading 
radius, grew 25.0 per cent. Other 
cities over 10,000 within the trading 
radius recorded an increase of 2144 
per cent. 

Shaker Heights ran away from all 
other communities with an icrease of 
1,000.4 per cent. Cleveland Heights 
chalked up a 234.4 per cent gain. 


Euclid showed 279.2 more population f 


than in 1920. Garfield Heights regis. 
tered 511.3 per cent increase. The 
outstanding development came in 
Cuyahoga and Lake Counties, along 
the shore of Lake Erie. 

While Akron is included in the 
Cleveland analysis as one of the eight 
largest cities outside the carrier limits, 
its size and rate of growth entitle it 
to consideration as a major market in 
itself. Although some Cleveland 
stores draw from Akron, it is also true 
that Akron merchants get considerable 
trade from towns and villages between 
the two major cities. 

Figures presented on total and per 
capita spendable money income as tab- 
ulated are taken from an original sta- 
tistical study made by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT and presented, complete, in the 
annual reference number of this mage- 
zine issued September 27, 1930. For 
a full explanation of the method 
through which those figures wert 
evolved, see pages 9, 10 and 11 of that 
issue. The figures on per capt 
spendable income as tabulated in this 
series of studies do not agree in al 
cases with the figures printed in the 
reference issue, since they have been 
corrected to correspond with the fin 
1930 population figures as compiled 
by the Bureau of Census. At the time 
the Reference Issue was printed only 
approximate figures were available. 

Market information about the 
Cleveland area may be obtained from: 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Cleveland 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SALEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Repro- 
duction, except by special permission, is forbidden. 


Per 


Per All Spendable 


Miles ; Cent Cent Money Per 
e rom Population Gain Population Gain Income, 1929 Capita 
Cities Cleveland 1920 1930 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 omitted) Income 
GIGI cciero isis wie.e weceisiniele vie eeseicte 796,841 900,429 13.0 Cuyahoga 943,495 1,201,455 27.3 $1,397,991 $1,164 
@ LakewOOd 220s cccsiedseesenvens 2 41,732 70,509 69.0 vi 
P:Ghaker HCG. oo: cisc eens nus 3 1,616 17,783 1,000.4 oe 
% Cleveland RIND aad cio wees 5 15,236 50,945 234.4 
NEN os Sos ces hor Tae Kea ce Sew sle 8 3,363 12,751 279.2 
Wiback ClevOlaM: seis skccseaecvs 5 27,292 39,667 45.3 
*Bratenahl ......ccescsevccecee 3 1,000 1,308 30.8 
* Brooklyn PRG: «6 cic avivnc tec 4.5 605 413 —31.7 
WIRAIIVIOWEL. cisles s40.s 00's Sees new a 642 3,689 474.6 
Td HOtONGO o6.0.4 15 0s 60s Hodes 1,074 1,525 42.0 
* Newburgh Heights ............ 2 2,957 4,152 40.4 = 
* Rocky Rivefl 205 ssrcesccseces 8 1,861 5,632 202.6 ss 
* University Heights ............ 131 2'237 707.6 « 
Painesville. - +--+ sees eeeee sees 28.7 7,272 10,944 50.5 Lake 28,667 41,674 45.4 39,285 943 
MM araa asia ie -<1ek. reels ce he 34.3 208,435 255,040 22.4 Summit 286,065 344,131 20.3 293,617 853 
WMPINCHOD? (oie dois c.c0s eu saccu' 20.4 18,811 23.934 a. ih 
Giyabosa. Falls 05 cecces. os 18.5 10.200 19.797 94.1 
- — Feet e eee teen ee eee ees 26.9 20,474 25,633 25.2 Lorain 90,612 109,206 =. 20.5 92,504 847 
ee — ScREK EOS HORRORS OS Oe eee 33 37,295 44,512 19.4 ” 
O°? oA Sela dll dla cdl ace l ae 22.9 7,070 8,375 18.5 Portage 36,269 42,682 17.7 28,819 675 
atten ee - er oe er ere 29.2 7,219 8,019 11.1 
ba * ste LIEU aici gie sere m sera 6 2,550 15,589 511.3 Cuyahoga (see above) 
ae Ker er oa ee ee eee ear a oP a eae . 310 13,899 3,483.5 = 
0 SRMIOME aa enc edie serra 21.4 12,683 19,382 52.8 Summit (see above) 
ae — bey os cy 3 es pis 
eauga 15,0 15,41 s 7,382 79 
BONE a RON aa MNES AR vas at sigs tras tre & Alacci ate Aecal vied pits ward sierra ore wera aes 1,426,211 1,784,239 23.3 $1,876,586 $1,052 


* Cities within carrier limits (A. B. C.) 


** Eight largest cities outside carrier limits but within trading radius (A. B. C.) 


*** Other cities and /or counties over 10,000 within A. B. 


C. trading radius 


“Miles from Cleveland’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways, and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 


Cleveland: News, Plain Dealer, Press, 
The Bystander, Chamber of Com- 
merce. For separate data on the 
Akron market, consult the Akron 
Beacon-Journal and Times-Press. 
Previous studies in this series cov- 
ered New York City (January 31, 
1931) ; Chicago (February 7) ; Phila- 
delphia (February 14) ; Detroit (Feb- 
tuaty 21) and Los Angeles (February 
28). A similar study of the St. Lou's 
and Baltimore areas will appear next 
week. Cities are being presented in 
the order of size of municipal popu- 
lation, beginning with the largest. 


Wilson Brothers Drops 
Retail Store Chain 


Wilson Brothers, Chicago, importer, 
distributor and manufacturer of haber- 
dashery, will discontinue its retail 
stores “everywhere,” D. H. Steele, 
vice-president, told SALES MANAGE- 
MENT this week. 

The company will concentrate its ef- 
forts on wholesaling, Mr. Steele said. 
An item in the January 10 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT reported the 
election of Lindsay H. Crawford, New 
York merchandising counselor, as 
Ptesident of Wilson Brothers. Mr. 
Crawford was formerly vice-president 


of W. T. Grant Company. 


Frigidaire and G. E. Cut Prices 


and Push 3-Year Guarantees 


The day after the refrigeration de- 
partment of the General Electric Com- 
pany announced the inauguration of a 
three-year guarantee policy for its 
products (SALES MANAGEMENT, Feb- 
tuary 28), the Frigidaire Corporation, 
Dayton, subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation, announced a similar pol- 
icy. 

Both manufacturers are also introduc- 
ing new low-priced lines and have 
inaugurated the largest advertising 
programs in their histories. Both 
have increased their advertising bud- 
gets for this year $500,000—Frigid- 
aire’s totaling about $7,000,000 for 
1931, and General Electric's $6,500,- 
000. 

Although Frigidaire has been on the 
market since 1917 and for many years 
held a dominant position in the re- 
frigerator field, the General Electric, 
introduced early in 1927, has become 
its most aggressive competitor. Gen- 
eral Electric’s volume last year was 
approximately $100,000,000 — about 
40 per cent more than in 1929. 
Introduction of  Frigidaire’s new 
Faraday gas refrigerator has been post- 


poned. The product was formally 
announced at the American Gas As- 
sociation convention last October. 
Only 12 to 15 per cent of the families 
in the United States now have electric 
refrigeration, P. B. Zimmerman, man- 
ager of the General Electric refrigera- 
tion department, informed the fourth 
annual national convention of the de- 
partment at Cleveland last week. 
“A survey of the nation’s homes, re- 
cently completed, shows that there is 
a market of 10,000,000 homes for 
electric refrigeration,” he explained, 
“discounting families of limited pur- 
chasing power.” 

A three-year advertising campaign, in- 
volving an expenditure of $5,000,000, 
under the auspices of the Electric Re- 
frigeration Bureau of the National 
Electric Light Association, was out- 
lined to the convention by Dr. George 
W. Allison, director of the bureau, 
which plans to aid the sale of 1,000,- 
000 electric refrigerators this year. 


“The March of Time,” the first of a series 
of weekly half-hour presentations by the 
magazine Time, was inaugurated March § 
over a Columbia network, 


How We Open 
the Dealer's Eyes 
to His Market 


Although this article deals with retail selling, 
the relationship of the United Bonded Garage 
Company to its members parallels many man- 


ufacturer-dealer set-ups. 


There are many 


ideas here for the firm that wants to do selec- 
tive selling in the most: profitable markets 
and cover these markets more intensively. 


BY WALTER MANN* 


CC EXALLS of the 
business.” 
This is the way in which 
local garage men in the Lake 
Michigan area describe the United 
Bonded Garage Company, a midwest- 
ern buying syndicate with offices in 
the Strauss Building in Chicago. 

Backed by Portland, Oregon, capital 
this organization has for the past four 
years been developing and building up 
retail business for a group or chain 
of independent garages operating 
under their franchise, taking their 
pecuniary reward out of the resultant 
increased buying done by the group 
members. 

“Independent garage men,” said 
I’. A. McMaster, president of the com- 
pany, in a recent interview, ‘‘are often 
much better on service and repair 
work than they are on the intricacies 
of modern buying and selling. Much 
of their education has been along more 
mechanical lines, and although this 


garage 


*The fourth of a group of articles by 
Mr. Mann on more efficient sales control. 
Other articles appeared January 3, 1931 
(“What More Intensive Sales Analysis 
Did for Webb Coffee’), January 24, 1931 
(‘Lower Selling Costs through Better Sales 
Control’), and February 14, 1931 (“What 
Best Foods Have Learned about Better 
Sales Control’’). 


does not preclude the possibility of a 
keen knowledge of merchandising, or 
a keen buying sense, experience and 
investigation have shown that the 
larger percentage of garage proprie- 
tors today who build up big successes 
do so mainly because of their ability 
along these lines. 

“Many garage men want and 
should have the same organized type 
of buying, selling and merchandising 
facilities that are enjoyed by, for in- 
stance, the grocery or the drug trade. 
But most of them simply don’t know 
how to go about getting them. The 
average storage garage has a small 
personnel, each member of which has 
so many functional duties to perform 
that the selling of the garage’s services 
or of their merchandise becomes a 
sort of stepchild—one that receives 
attention only after the rest of the 
daily needs have been cared for. 

“Indirectly, of course, this very 
concentration of their efforts on serv- 
ice turns out to be a garage’s best 
asset. But the speed at which modern 
business wheels turn seems to throw 
a large-sized monkey wrench into 
Emerson’s ‘better mouse-trap’ philoso- 
phy of selling. For by the time 
people have realized that a man does 
build a better mouse-trap, some other 
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man with one nearly as good and with 
a lot better selling ‘line’ has the local 
mouse-trap business in the hollow of 
his hand. 

“The United Bonded Garage Com. 
pany was organized to provide both 
buying and indirect selling facilities 
for the higher grade storage and serv- 
ice garage whose place is neat and 
clean, whose service facilities are of 
the best, whose reputation is high and 
whose prices are in keeping with the 
trade that he serves. Naturally we 
want to cater to this type of garage. 
because, by and large, the garages of- 
fering real service are bound eventu- 
ally to be the more successful ones, 
especially if they are given the right 
kind of buying and selling help. 

“The syndicate buying feature of 
our service is the one by which we 
are most generally known, and which 
has gained us the reputation of being 
the ‘Rexalls of the garage business. 
We have at present more than 509 
franchise holders in the states of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and a smattering in Iowa and Min- 
nesota. The combined buying power 
represented by these franchise holders 
is well over $10,000,000 a year. Since 
we handle 70 to 80 per cent of the 
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from Cleveland, daily distribution 
of perishable foods, free delivery 


service by Cleveland stores. 


Hemmed in on all sides by thriving 
cities which are important market 
centers in themselves, Cleveland’s 
trading area is small and compact. 
Akron’s not in it, nor Canton, nor 


Youngstown. 


Independent studies by 9 nationally 
known market authorities, and 6 
market surveys confirm the 35-mile 
radius—better known as the TRUE 
Cleveland Market—as the limit of 


Cleveland’s social and business dom- 
inance. All agree that with few ex- 
ceptions only people living in this 
area are influenced by Cleveland 
newspaper advertising and trade in 
Cleveland stores. 


The Press, with 94% of its circula- 
tion concentrated here—reaching 9 
of every 10 English-reading Cleve- 
land homes in all sections of the 
city, among all classes of people— 
offers an outstanding opportunity to 


eliminate waste and build sales in 


The TRUE Cleveland Market. 
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purchases made by these franchise 
holders, we are naturally able to exert 
an important influence on purchases. 
Manufacturers are showing their re- 
spect for this buying power in many 
ways. Special services of one kind or 
another are accorded our orders, and 
we are glad to pass these special 
advantages along to our franchise 
holders as an added perquisite of 
membership in our group. 

“In addition to a small franchise 
fee, our arrangement with our garages 
nets us a portion of the savings effect- 
ed through all syndicate buying. The 
balance of the savings is returned to 
the syndicate members in direct ratio 
to each garage’s volume of business 
done in the products in question. 

“Let me make it clear that we are 
in no way a buying association. We 
are a buying and merchandising syn- 
dicate, privately owned and financed. 
An association lives on the fees of its 
members. In our case the franchise 
fee is merely a protective measure to 
insure a more closely knit cooperative 
buying action from our franchise 
holders. Every franchise holder who 
does any volume of business at all 
gets back his franchise fee many times 
over in savings in the course of the 
year. On this basis, therefore, he gets 
the merchandising and sales benefits 
for nothing. 


Merchandising Activities 


“From the sales or merchandising 
angle our activities are so widely 
varied that we could never tell you all 
of them in one interview. We will, 
however, try to give you a general pic- 
ture of it. 

“Before we invite a garage pro- 
prietor to become a member, we study 
the neighborhood carefully to see 
whether it possesses the buying and 
selling potentialities upon which a real 
success could be built by the prospect. 
If not, there would be no point in 
asking him to become a member. 
Among other things, we want to know 
(1) whether there is a real market 
for both night and day storage busi- 
ness (storage income being the back- 
bone of the success of either a down- 
town or a neighborhood garage) ; (2) 
the number of cars owned or kept in 
the area in question*; (3) the per- 
centage of new car owners each year; 
(4) the percentage of the cars owned 
in the area that are Fords, Chevrolets, 
etc., versus the more expensive cars, 
(since the per square foot storage in- 
come from this grade of car is not as 
great as that from the Lincolns, Pack- 


*This represents a measurement of the 
potential market for most of the neighbor- 
hood garage’s tire, accessory and equip- 
ment sales. 


atds, Rolls Royces, etc., although the 
accessory and equipment business is 
often greater); (5) what part of the 
residents of that locality store their 
cars in commercial garages, what part 
store them in their own garages and 
what part leave their cars out all 
night; (6) whether the neighborhood 
is primarily American born or for- 
eign; (7) the character and extent of 
the nearby garage competition, the 
services they perform, their car capac- 
ity as compared with the potential 
business, the monthly rates they get, 
their general reputations in the neigh- 
borhood, etc.; (8) the number of 
hotels and big apartment houses in 
the area, both residential and transient, 
that can be cultivated for business, 
etc. All these are factors in the pos- 
sible success or failure of a garage, 
which the average proprietor is usually 
not equipped to find out or, for that 
matter, to properly evaluate. 


Can Pick Best Garage 


“When we get done with a neigh- 
berhood, there are mighty few statis- 
tical or selling phases of that market 
of any importance that we don’t 
know. Naturally, therefore, we can 
tell pretty accurately in advance how 
good a section a prospective franchise 
holder has before we admit him to 
our group. When the quota of fran- 
chise holders in a given neighborhood 
is filled, we issue no more franchises. 
This gives us the chance to pick the 
best garage in a given area. 

Our big job is not, as many might 
think, the buying. That is merely a 
matter of careful negotiation with the 
manufacturers. The very bulk of our 
purchases assures us of the best pos- 
sible consideration. It is to teach the 
franchise holder how he can run the 
selling end of his business to his own 
(and therefore to our) greatest ad- 
vantage. If he learns how to move 
more merchandise as a result of our 
cooperation and counsel, our part of 
the buying savings (and consequently 
our profit) increases proportionately. 

“Take, for instance, the question of 
the gas and oil business. Everyone 
knows that if competition is at all 
keen in the neighborhood, there isn’t 
the same percentage of profit in these 
items that there is in other supplies or 
equipment. Yet they constitute one 
of the main reasons why people stop 
at a particular garage regularly, and 
expose themselves to the purchase of 
the more profitable supplies and acces- 
sories. Therefore, in order to stimu- 
late this business, we issue courtesy 
cards through this office, by mail, to 
every car owner in every franchise 
holder’s area. We also give him the 
zequisite number of copies of our six- 


teen-page magazine Motorport** 
designed to sell the car owner in an 
interesting manner on the advisability 
of keeping his car, not only in the 
pink of condition as to appearance 
but also in perfect mechanical shape, 

“Realizing from our records that 
certain areas encounter especially dif- 
ficult competitive conditions, or are 
perhaps higher in potential sales than 
are now being enjoyed by our fran. 
chise holder, we occasionally even go 
so far, in special cases, as to make a 
few calls for him on the local hotel 
proprietors and managers in his sec. 
tion; pointing out to them the cleanli- 
ness of our group member’s garage, 
the promptness and quality of the 
service he gives, his trustworthiness 
and responsibility, etc. We also try to 
sell the hotel man on the importance 
of this trustworthiness to the hotel 
itself, in the avoidance of unhappy 
guest-relationships with garages of 
lesser responsibility. We can do this 
conscientiously because we have in- 
vestigated carefully all these phases of 
the garage in question before it is ad- 
mitted to the group. Obviously, such 
selling sounds much better coming 
from our representatives than it would 
coming from the garage-man himself. 


Old System Unwieldy 


“When we started to gather the in- 
formation upon which we could 
properly break the city of Chicago into 
storage or service garage units, we 
put as much as possible of the infor- 
mation regarding our franchise hold- 
ers and prospective group members on 
three-by-five cards in a desk file. But 
as time went on this system became 
unwieldy. Just at the right moment 
we heard about a sectionalized city 
map of Chicago, put out by one of 
the local newspapers, a map which 
would give us a real picture of every 
part of the city in terms of the quality 
of residences, the number of hotels, 
etc., in any desired area. This map 
showed us clearly what parts of the 
city were most worthy of investigation 
for new franchise members and what 
parts were not, It gave us a wealth 
of information upon which both our 
own sales policies as a private enter- 
prise and the sales plans for our group 
members have been based ever since. 

“In starting to plot these sectional- 
ized areas in Chicago and its suburbs 
we first checked over the city’s garage 
license list, putting these names on 
cards. We then arranged these cards 
in the street order in which they could 
best be called on by our investigators, 

(Continued on page 432) 


**The copyrighted name by which these 
franchised garages will ultimately be 
known. 


Bare < 
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“That reminds me...” 


Make the consumer say about your 
product “Good. I must try that some 


day’? and you make an impression. 


Make the consumer say “That reminds 


9 


me... and you make a sale. 


This fundamental distinction explains 
why advertisers who use Criterion 
Service get results. 


Results are all but inevitable—and the 
reasons are equally inevitable. 


Criterion Three-Sheet Posters get 
closer to the point of sale than any 
other advertising medium except win- 
dow displays. And Criterion Three- 
Sheet Posters are more economical, more 
certain, and more continuous than win- 
dow displays. 

Criterion Three-Sheet Posters 


give you the last word before 
the sale is made—to the consumer. 


Criterion Three-Sheet Posters 
make the dealer, too, say “That 
reminds me...” —and again a 
sale is made — to the dealer. 


Criterion Service enables you to 
enlarge a magazine color page 
to8 feet by 4 feet and place it at 


CRITERION 


eye level on the outside walls of busy 
business buildings in home shopping 
neighborhoods of your own selection 
where your product is on sale —and 
nowhere else. This Criterion poster 
then talks to the buying public when it 
buys, where it buys, day in and day out. 


That’s why advertisers like Heinz, 
Hecker, Coca-Cola, Procter €° Gamble, 
Southern Cotton Oil, Borden, Stromberg- 
Carlson, Carnation, Camel, Majestic- 
Radio, Wrigley, Ward, Nestle’s Food, 
Victor-Radio, C N, Standard Brands, 
Armour and hundreds of others use 
Criterion Service. 


That’s why you ought to use it. 
Write for details today. 


SERVICE 


Nation-wide Three-Sheet Posting in Home Shopping Neighborhoods 


420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


Re BATISTE 


A close tie-up with various pattern 

services is achieved through the 

direct mail material sent in answer 
to requests from radio listeners 


BY J. Mc HEADEN 


STRONG style feature, un- 

usual dealer cooperation and 

judicious trade publication 

and women’s magazine adver- 
tising are making a radio broadcasting 
campaign one of the most successful 
advertising ventures ever launched by 
Henry Glass & Company, New York, 
makers of Peter Pan cotton fabrics, ac- 
cording to Miss Ann Wolverton, 
company stylist. 

The first international fashion 
broadcast inaugurated the fourteen- 
time schedule February 6, over the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company net- 
work. Captain Edward Molyneux, 
noted Paris designer, and M. Michel 
de Brunhoff, editor of the French 
Vogue, both spoke from Paris, after 
having been introduced by Mrs. Edna 
Woolman Chase, editor-in-chief of 
Vogue. 

Approximately 2,000 responses in 
less than a week were netted by this 
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Feature Style Experts 


unusual style program. Some of them 
were mailed immediately after the 
broadcast, which began at ten o'clock 
in the evening, eastern time. 

A distinguished list of fashion 
editors and stylists will be the speak- 
ets on other programs, which will 
continue weekly through May 7. 
Among the speakers are Colette Car- 
tier, Pictorial Review; Grace E. Dime- 
low, Butterick Quarterly; May Piper 
Spear, McCall’s Magazine; Helen 
Koues, Good Housekeeping; Grand 
Duchess Marie, of Bergdorf-Good- 
man, New York, and Tobe, New 
York stylist. 

Listeners are requested to write to 
Henry Glass for sketches of dresses 
mentioned by the speakers. These 
sketches are accompanied by pattern 
numbers, samples of appropriate Peter 
Pan materials and instructions on the 
amount of material and its price. 
They are also told to look for the 
Peter Pan label at the end of a bolt 
of cotton goods and sewn in ready- 
made cotton dresses. 

“Our campaign has already stimu- 
lated the sales of Peter Pan fabrics 
beyond our expectations,” Miss Wol- 
verton declared. “We expect not 
only to arouse consumer interest in our 
own materials, but also to make 
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women more conscious of cotton 
goods as a style factor,” 

Many dealers have identified their 
stores with the Peter Pan broadcasting 
by advertising in local newspapers. In 
an advertisement devoted to children’s 
frocks made of Peter Pan, Gimbel’s, 
New York department store, urged its 
readers to listen to the broadcast. 

Many dealers are devoting windows 
to displays of Peter Pan materials and 
dresses made from them. Among 
these are Bloomingdale’s, another 
New York department store, which 
used three of its windows for Peter 
Pan displays, and announced the 
broadcasting programs with window 
cards. 

Dealers have also circularized their 
customer lists with direct mail pieces 
centered on the style programs, Miss 
Wolverton said. 

Radio receiving sets have been in- 
stalled in the piece goods departments 
of several hundred dealers, and 
customers are urged to hear the 
broadcasts from their stores. The de- 
partments have been dressed up with 
special counter displays and sample 
frocks made from Peter Pan fab- 
rics. 

The value of tying in with the pro- 

(Continued on page 436) 


SALES PACIFIC NORTH- 
t THAN U. S. AVERAGE 


Many Cars as Other 3 Major Markets Combined 
icle—91 Subscribers for Every 100 Passenger Cars 


Push Your Sales 
in the Spokane Country During 1931 


—Where Passenger Cars to Families Leads 37 States 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and CHRONICLE 95,000 Circulation 
(86% UNduplicated) for 102,247 Urban Families 
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O increase selling power is the 
obvious purpose of the Ford 
Motor Company in_ raising 
dealer discounts from the slid- 
ing scale of 1714 to 21 per cent, 
which has been in effect since April, 
1930, to a flat rate of 22 per cent, 
the highest allowed by this company 
since far back in the days of the 
Model T. 
This it should do in four ways: 
1. By saving many small dealers 
who could not continue in business 
on the former rate under existing con- 
ditions ; 
2. By preventing further defection 
of dissatisfied dealers; 
3. By adding desirable new deal- 
ers; 
4. By enabling dealers to trade 
more freely. 


Result of Depression 


The mortality among automobile 
dealers during the past twelve or fif- 
teen months has been alarmingly high 
and Ford dealers have not been im- 
mune, although they have not suf- 
fered as severely as those handling 
some other makes of cars. Many 
small dealers and a few large ones 
have been forced out of business and 
others were on the verge of disaster. 
The larger Ford dealers were relieved 
in April, 1930, when the schedule of 
discounts was raised from a flat 1714 
per cent, which had been in effect 
only since November, 1929, to the 
sliding scale of 1714 to 21 per cent, 
the highest percentage applying to all 
dealers having an annual volume in 
excess of 500 cars. 

It is estimated, however, that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of Ford cars 
are sold by dealers having an annual 
volume of sales up to 150 cars each, 
and their discounts ranged only from 
1714 to 19 per cent. A majority of 
these dealers are located in small 
towns and depend largely on rural 
trade, hence they have been critically 
affected by the business depression, 
declining commodity prices and the 
drought. 

These small dealers are the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries of the new rate, as 
they will now receive the full 22 per 
cent discount, instead of the former 
1714 to 19 per cent. 


New Ford Discounts to Bring 
Increase 1n Dealerships 


BY J. F KERWIN 


The new rate should also serve to 
prevent or minimize further defection 
of dealers who have been dissatisfied, 
chiefly because of the low discounts 
allowed them. 

Ford dealers suffered intensely 
while the company was changing 
models a few years ago. For nearly 
two years they had no new cars to 
sell. Nevertheless, those who could 
hung on, living largely on hopes of 
what they would do when the new 
model did come out. Thousands of 
others took on other lines of cars or 
else went out of business entirely. 

The new Model A finally came out 
and was well received. The dealet’s 
discount was a flat 20 per cent; an 
average gross profit of $113.75 a unit 
of eight of the most popular body 
types. Thousands of new dealers 
signed up to replace those who had 
dropped out—and to share the harvest 
with those who had struggled through 
the period when they had nothing to 
sell. 

Then in November, 1929, coinci- 
dent with price reductions ranging 
from $25 to $50 a car, the dealer's 
discount was suddenly cut to a flat 
1714 per cent; an average gross profit 
of only $95.045 a unit of the same 
eight body types referred to above. 
This was the lowest rate in the his- 
tory of the industry and it was met 
by a mighty storm of protest through- 
out the country. Many authorities, to 
say nothing of the dealers themselves, 
insisted that the dealers could not do 
business on any such margin. One 
prominent advertising agency which 
specializes on automotive accounts 
even went so far as to publish several 
editorial advertisements on the sub- 
ject, saying some very uncompli- 
mentary things about a manufacturer 
who boasted of giving the public the 
benefit of lower costs and promptly 
charged most of the reduction to his 
dealers. 

That Ford heard and heeded the 
storm of protest is evident from the 
fact that the flat 1714 per cent dis- 
count remained in effect only about 
five months, being succeeded by the 
sliding scale of 1714 to 21 per cent, 
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which became effective in April, 1930, 
Ford prices were again reduced in 
January, 1931, but instead of reducing 
the dealer’s discount this time the 
company has raised it to the highest 
rate that has prevailed since the ad- 
vent of Model A. Notwithstanding 
the price reductions that have been 
made since that time, the dealer's 
average gross profit a unit of the 
eight most popular body types is now 
$114.40, or $1.15 more than he ever 
received before on the Model A. 

On the two most popular sellers of 
the line, the Tudor sedan and the 
standard coupe, the present discount 
amounts to $107.80, as compared 
with $87.50 under the 1714 per cent 
rate and with $105 when the discount 
was 20 per cent and the selling price 
was considerably higher, 

This will undoubtedly bring a flood 
of new applications for dealerships 
and it is to be expected that the most 
desirable ones will be accepted, thus 
not only replacing those who have 
dropped out in recent months, but also 
increasing the total number of dealers 
to or near the maximum. No reliable 
statistics on the subject are available 
and the Ford company will not 
divulge them. 

Last, but by no means least impot- 
tant, the new and larger discounts 
will enable Ford dealers to trade more 
freely. The time has come when a 
majority of sales even of Ford cars 
involve taking used cars in trade and 
the used car problem has become the 
bugaboo of Ford dealers, just as it has 
been of the rest of the industry for 
several years. 

A car owner’s willingness to buy 4 
new car depends in large measure on 
how much the dealer will allow him 
for his old car in trade. Competition 
is ruinously keen and if one dealer 
won't make a satisfactory allowance, 
the chances are that another will. As 
a result, the new car dealer who 
breaks even on his used cars is con- 
sidered a wizard. Even then he is, 0 
course, selling two cars—a new one 
and a used one—for one gross profit, 
and frequently he has to take another 

(Continued on page 431) 
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“so we took 


A Power Shovel into tne 
President's Office’ 


“(RACK salesmen spent weeks talk- 


ing specifications, and presenting 
performance figures. But still no order 
—not even a sign of enthusiasm. 


“So we took a power shovel into the 
President’s office. He saw it bite big 
bucketfuls, spin ’round, unload and 
load again quicker than it takes to tell 
It. He saw it work and realized that 
here was a machine which would fit 
his needs,” 


Facts and figures never impress like 
seeing. You must tell your story vividly 
to your prospects. Pathéscope films 
can make your message live. They tell 
your story quickly, accurately, in care- 


fully planned sequence that leads to a 
business-building climax. And they re- 


member every sales point. 


Over 30 years’ association with mo- 
tion pictures provides an enviable back- 
ground for Pathéscope Industrial 
Films. A staff of specialists is ready to 
study your business, capture its drama, 


and convert it into a sales- 
building movie. The expense is 
less than you would suppose. 


We shall gladly send you 
literature which tells what we 
have done for others. in sim- 
ilar lines to yours. 


THE PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


NEW YORK 


Boston 


Producers of Business Movies: Sound, Silent and Still Picture Films 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. S.M.-3 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your literature describing 
business films. 


Name 


Firm 
Address 


Note: So that we may be more specific when reply- 
ing, please let us know something of your manufactur- 
ing and merchandising methods. Enclose literature. 


Why We Plug Both National | 
and Private Brands 


From a letter to the editor* from 


i. £. FOSTER 


Secretary, Lake Charles Rice Milling Company of Louisiana, Inc., 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


HERE seems to be a place in 

our present scheme of market- 

ing for both national and private 

brands, the extent of success of 
each depending largely on the nature 
of the product. The manufacturer of 
a patented article or a product for a 
certain, defined use can expect more 
returns by confining his efforts to his 
own brand than one who is engaged 
in the preparation for market of a 
food product that is in daily, uni- 
versal use. In advancing this thought, 
I am thinking mainly of our prob- 
lems as millers and distributors of a 
staple food, as against those engaged 
in distributing a product that by rea- 
son of a certain process of manufac- 
ture is in an edible form, such as 
certain canned foods and prepared 
cereals, both of which can be made 
distinctive as to flavor, and the pur- 
pose for which the product is to be 
used. 

Our firm is engaged in the milling 
and merchandising of rice, the most 
largely used food in the world. 
Being a staple, and one that is known 
as the cheapest of principal foods, it 
is sold mainly on price. No one has 
as yet been successful in creating a 
national demand, in the general ac- 
ceptance of the term, for a particular 
brand of rice. Rice is sold mainly 
from bulk, but following the lead of 
other foods and the trend of today, 
package rice is increasing in popular- 
ity, and the volume now forms an 
appreciable amount of our business, 
involving us in the war of brands. 

The success of any rice depends 
entirely upon its ability to be cooked 
and the ultimate satisfaction it gives 
the consumer. There are some four- 
teen hundred different varieties grown, 
the cooking quality of each varying 


*This comment is taken from one of 
the many letters received by the editor 
of SALES MANAGEMENT in connection with 
a recent series of articles on private 
brands. The first of these articles appeared 
August 9, 1930, “The Private Brand— 
Bombshell or Dud?”. 


considerably, Many varieties are sim- 
ilar in appearance but different in 
quality. Often rice of the same 
variety, while apparently the same in 
appearance, differ in quality. 

It is obvious then that the packer 
or wholesaler who is deprived of 
quality control is at a tremendous dis- 
advantage to a miller who by scientific 
methods can prepare his product with 
one end in view. On the other hand, 
the manufacturer attempting to mar- 
ket his rice under his own brand 
meets with resistance from both job- 
ber and chain unless that manufacturer 
creates a market for his particular 
brand and, in fact, does the selling 
job himself, the expense of which is 
resented and his price resisted. As 
a result, this age-old food is being 
bumped around from pillar to post, 
many jobbers and millers losing faith 
in that portion of the consumer’s dol- 
lar to which rice is due. 

Our firm is showing progress. 
Analyzing both private and manufac- 
turer’s brands, we decided that a com- 
bination of the two, embodying the 
good features and eliminating the bad 
features of both, would result in better 
satisfying the consumer, reduce the 
cost of distribution and enable both 
ourselves and the jobber to make our 
business more profitable. To this end 
we established the following policy: 

(a) To pack only one quality of rice— 
that quality to be milled and processed to 
give absolutely the best results in cooking 
and to contain all the nutrition possible 
for milled rice. 

(b) To pack only standard sizes—avoid- 
ing that objectionable feature of private 
brand packing, odd sizes that call for ad- 
ditional machinery and expensive changes 
in the production schedule. 

(c) To employ one standard design of 
package. This is an important feature, 
as the cost of printing the private brands 
usually adds materially to the cost of the 
product. All of our packages are wrapped 
with a uniformly designed label, on which 
the private brands are printed in two 
colors. This extra printing cost is neg- 
ligible, for the expensive printing is in the 
design. All labels are printed in our own 
plant, then inserted in the wrapping ma- 
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chines in the order in which the orders 
are to be filled, causing no lost motion 
in the production schedule. 

(d) To use our trade-mark, the word 
“Foster's,” on the face of every package, 
The other portion of the package face js 


“devoted to the jobber’s label, but this one 


small word designates the quality of prod. 
uct and places a definite responsibility on 
the manufacturer. 

Since adopting this policy about a 
year ago, we have experienced a great- 
ly enlarged volume and have secured 
more cooperation from jobbers and 
distributors. By standardization we 
were relieved of the expensive feature 
of private brand packing, that of 
variation and a large inventory of cus- 
tomers’ packages. By furnishing a 
private brand we secured the whole. 
hearted cooperation of the jobber. By 
placing our trade-mark, ‘‘Foster’s,” on 
every package we provided the con- 
sumer with an additional guarantee, 
the jobber with quality control and 
definitely fixed the responsibility for 
the product. As distributing channels 
are becoming more definitely estab- 
lished, the similarity of design causes 
little confusion. The distributor cap- 
italizes on the good-will of his own 
brand, as well as on that of the manu- 
facturer, and our product is not one 
that is ‘‘carried in stock but not to be 
sold,”’ as many highly competitive and 
unprofitable national brands are today. 

There are many products presenting 
problems that are comparable to ours. 
It may be that our experience can sug- 
gest a way out to many who are vainly 
struggling in “The Battle of the 
Brands.” 


South Africa Considers 
Advertising Campaign 

An Empire-wide advertising campaign 
on behalf of the Union of South Af- 
rica has been recommended by the 
recent British Trade Mission to South 
Africa, headed by Lord Kirkley. 

The mission believed that price was 
the most important single factor in the 
dwindling of the United Kingdom's 
share of South Africa’s import trade, 
and expressed the view that the sys- 
tem whereby the manufacturer relied 
on the merchant to market his goods 
was out of date, and that the British 
manufacturer must now take a more 
direct interest in the ultimate destina- 
tion of his products. Lord Kirkley 
also stressed the value of branding. 


Hl 


This department, reporting the latest news of interest to marketing executives from 


government and other authentic sources in Washington, will appear every week in 


this magazine. 


The 71st Congress 


Undoubtedly Senator Norris broke all 
records last Monday in attaining a prac- 
tically unanimous agreement, as far as the 
public is concerned, when he said that this 
has been ‘‘a cowardly Congress’’ which has 
dodged its responsibilities and submerged 
the interests of the many to the welfare 
of the few. 

“It has turned its back on the legitimate 
expectations of the people in order to 
satisfy the dictates of politics,’ the Sen- 
ator continued. “It is going home with 
its calendars and committee dockets 
crowded with essential social and economic 
legislation, all for the good of the people 
and much of it calculated to speed up 
business recovery of the nation. Excuse 
after excuse was found to prevent the 
enactment of these laws.” 


Government Out of 
Advertising 


For years a number of special magazines 
have felt the competition of publications 
of a semi-official nature which carry paid 
advertising. Representatives of the pri- 
vately owned publications were frequently 
told by advertisers that they were com- 
pelled to buy space in the “official” jour- 
nals in order to sell certain branches of 
the Government and could not afford to 
advertise in the independent publications. 

Due largely to the activity and backing 
of Senator Moses, the condition has been 
partially corrected by preventing the pay- 
ment of salaries to officers and enlisted 
men in the army who are engaged “in 
any manner with any publication which 
is or may be issued by or for any branch 
Of organization of the army or military 
association of which officers or enlisted 
men have membership and which carries 


paid advertising of firms doing business. 


with the Government.” This was an 
amendment to the army appropriation act, 
recently signed by the President: 

About a dozen bi-monthly and monthly 
magazines published by various army or- 
ganizations are affected. However, it has 
been reported that the executive staffs of 
several of the publications, composed of 
tegular officers, have resigned, to be re- 
placed by reserve officers, and that the 
magazines will continue to carry paid 
advertising. 

Senator Moses explained that the amend- 
ment was designed to take care of a 
Vexed subject,” and it is thought that it 
is but a first move to eliminate all paid 
advertising from magazines of an_ official 
and semi-official nature published by gov- 
frnment personnel associations. 


Group Two Rules 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
voted to accept approved group two rules 
—those which are merely recognizable, but 


not enforceable by legal procedure—in 
future trade practice conferences. For 
some time, it is understood the commis- 
sion has been divided on the question of 
continuing to accept trade rules of the 
kind. At a recent meeting, however, when 
a motion was made to discontinue the con- 
sideration of group two rules, the com- 
mission, after considerable discussion, 
decided by a majority vote to continue to 
assist industries in the enforcement of 
group two rules by accepting and approv- 
ing all such rules that are entirely within 
the law and that cannot be used as a 
means of price-fixing or lessening competi- 
tion. 

_ According to Commissioner W.  E. 
Humphrey, the commission is anxious to 
assist all industries which desire to go 
further than the narrow limits provided 
by the laws in eliminating unethical, un- 
fair and uneconomic business practices. 
Therefore,: the acceptance of group two 
rules by the commission is now looked 
upon by that organization as a means of 
assisting industries to adequately govern 
themselves. A further development of the 
conference plan will require special legisla- 
tion, and a movement has been started 
by interested groups to amend the Clayton 
and Federal Trade Acts to give the com- 
mission the authority to accept and enforce 
all trade practice conference rules that are 
in the public interest. 


Stipulations 


The elimination of unfair methods of 
competition by stipulation is one of the 
most successful and effective procedures 
of the Federal Trade Commission. It 
amounts to an agreement on the part of 
offending companies to cease and desist 
from the methods alleged by the commis- 
sion to be illegal, as a compromise to pre- 
vent the issuance of a formal complaint 
with its inevitable public record and 
publicity. 

With its first report of the kind for 
1930, covering a period of thirty days, 
the commission lists fifty-one stipulations 
with as many companies, most of them in 
settlement of cases involving misbranding 
and false advertising. The names of the 
offending companies are not mentioned; 
but the commodities range from paper 
products to fruit and vegetables, and in- 
clude hearing devices, jewelry, bronze 
powders, batteries, dog and other remedies, 
building materials, radios, soaps and cos- 
metics, confectionery, greeting cards and 
many others. 

In addition, the report lists four cases 
in which advertising agencies have agreed 
not to handle the accounts of companies 
which are being investigated by the com- 
mission. These include the producers of 
asthma, eczema and tobacco habit “cures,” 
a hair tonic and an instrument for locating 
minerals, 
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It is furnished by the Washington Bureau of SaLEs MANAGEMENT. 


Chain Store Buying 


Members of two government organiza- 
tions in Washington have noted, un- 
officially, a change in the methods of chain 
store buying. The tendency of the mass 
buyers is decidedly away from the greatest 
pressure to procure the lowest possible 
price, and is approaching a considerable 
interest in the manufacturer’s welfare. At 
least one very large chain has adopted the 
policy of insisting that all manufacturers 
it deals with make a fair profit on sales, 
and takes the stand that if the price is not 
right there is something the ::atter with 
the manufacturer's management. Another 
mass buyer makes it a practice to inspect 
the processes of its manufacturers and 
check up their cost accounting systems, 
and in numerous inctances this organiza- 
tion claims to have suggested better 
methods that have resulted in lower prices 
for its benefit and better profits for the 
manufacturer. 


Dry Goods in the Gulf S. W. 


One of the Government's first reports 
on the distribution of chain stores is em- 
bodied in the report of a survey of dry 
goods distribution in the Gulf southwest. 
Twenty-one chain dry goods and depart- 
ment store systems were found in the seven 
states covered, and the analysis shows that 
three of these are national chains. The 
retail outlets operated number 436, and 
their volume of business shown is $162,- 
140,442 a year. Four of these systems 
operate 162 retail stores which sell a vol- 
ume of $145,586,421 annually. 

On chain distribution, the report covers 
buying for stock, kind and extent of credit 
business, employe training and payment, 
sales promotion and advertising, types of 
advertising used, sales events, premiums 
and trading stamps, mail order business, 
use of telephone, free service, etc. 

In the independent field, seventy-two 
wholesale houses are covered, showing net 
sales of more than $120,000,000; also 376 
retail stores with a total net volume of 
nearly $251,000,000 annually. 

While the survey was made primarily 
in the interests of wholesalers and retailers 
of dry goods, manufacturers who sell 
through the channel will find a great deal 
of interest and value in the report. For 
instance, there is much about turnover and 
the cost of distribution that may suggest 
some economies and effective sales points. 
Also, there is some excellent information 
for manufacturers who sell direct to retail- 
ers. And they will find a number of effec- 
tive sales plans described in detail. 

The title of the report is “Distribution 
of Dry Goods in the Gulf Southwest,” and 
copies may be had at thirty-five cents each 
by ordering from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., or from the 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 
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1;sometimes forget— 


the Dealer is your 
real Customer 


Dont peer so intently past the dealer that 
you forget he’s there. The millions are his 
customers; he is yours. They can not buy your 
product until he has bought it. Your first ad- 
vertising job is to sell him. 


Nothing is so important to the dealer as his 
business. And no medium reaches him with 
the effectiveness of his own trade paper, dedi- 
cated as it is to the promotion of his business. 


Thorough without waste, concentrated with- 

| out disproportionate cost, the trade paper 

‘g reaches every worth-while dealer and distribu- 

tor in your field. And it reaches him at the 

spot where a message counts most—at his 
place of business. 


——- 


No advertising campaign to the millions is 
complete withoutafoundationofBusiness Paper 
advertisingtothethousandswho buy in volume. 


Sixty major lines of business recently 
surveyed by A.B. P. editors report active 
buying programs for 1931, aggressive 
merchandising of new services and new 
commodities developed through re- 
search, the invasion of style into the 
fields of staples, the reduction of manu- 
facturing and selling costs. These activi- 
ties will be initiated or influenced by the 
1,400,000 subscribing readers of 135 
A.B. P. publications who, by their stra- 
tegic position as primary buyers, can 
glut or clear the lines of production and 
distribution. 


o 


aN 
BUSINESS PAPERS, inc. 


AVENUE—NEW YORK CITY 
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Why We Bought the Worlds 


BY ROY W. HOWARD 
Chairman of the Board, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


For four years Scripps-Howard had 
been publishing the New York Tele- 
gram. In that time the Telegram had 
been built to a point where its circula- 
tion growth had become steady. 

But if the public were satisfied with 
the Telegram as it was, we were not. 
We appreciated the ability being dis- 
played by the editors and reporters 
engaged in the actual task of produc- 
ing it. The progress was such that 
we believed, and I still believe, that 
the Telegram would have become a 
great newspaper without resorting to 
a consolidation with any other pub- 
lication. In fact, it was our program 
thus to develop it. 

Some months ago, however, it became 
apparent that the World newspapers 
were in distress. We felt that it 
would be a tragedy to permit the 
World to die. An institution founded 
upon its high principles had a right 
to live. For the World was some- 
thing more than a pile of assembled 
building material; something more 
than machinery. In the fifty years of 
its existence it had become an impor- 
tant part in the life and the aspira- 
tions of New York City. 

I have no desire to reflect upon others 
when I say that we had a keen desire 
to prevent it from passing into hands 
other than ours. For the principles 
of the late E. W. Scripps and those 
of the late Joseph Pulitzer were 
closely akin. 

It seemed to us that a merger of these 
principles would be a natural thing. 
Even then we were hopeful that the 
World would be able to weather the 
storm. But as the months passed and 
as the situation with it became worse, 
we began quiet negotiations for the 
purchase of the World newspapers. 
It was not until the World manage- 
ment was forced to face the fact that 
it could survive only three months 
longer that we closed the deal. 

What were we to do with them? 
There were too many newspapers in 
New York to continue on a sound 
financial basis. We knew that. We 
knew that advertisers as well as pub- 
I'shers were troubled over the situa- 
tion. Finally we arrived at a con- 
clusion. 

We could remove three newspapers 
from the field and still keep alive the 
Pulitzer principles. We could take a 
burden off the local merchant and 


general advertiser by providing them 
with a medium of advertising from 
which results would be surer, with no 
increase in cost, for under a combina- 
tion arrangement they would avoid 
much of the duplication for which 
they had been paying. 

So we discontinued the Morning and 
Sunday Worlds. We absorbed the 
Evening World not as a mere append- 
age, but as warp and woof of our 
fabric. 

The World-Telegram today is in fact 
both the World and the Telegram. 

By reason of the fact that we have 
only one overhead to take care of, in- 
stead of four, we shall be able to put 
our operation on a sound economic 
basis and spend a larger percentage of 
our dollars for brains. 

There has been a vast change in the 
publishing business in the last few 
years. The public has become more 
intelligent and more discriminating. 
It has become necessary to build re- 
portorial staffs of men possessing a 
high degree of intelligence and under- 
standing. We long have recognized 
that. 

We realized in the Telegram there 
were many things left undone. But 
we elected to try to do well what we 
attempted. 

Under this larger and more compre- 
hensive setup, we are broadening the 
scope of our endeavors. We expect 
to produce a complete newspaper, in 
the sense that it will respond to the 
appeals of people in all walks of life. 


Camel Spends $1,000,000 
on Cellophane Debut 


One million dollars was spent by R. 
J. Reynolds Tobacco Company in the 
first seven days of its advertising cam- 
paign to introduce Camel cigarettes in 
a moisture-proof Cellophane wrapper 
and to announce a $50,000 contest on 
its advantages. 

Except for a brief announcement on 
the company’s regular weekly broad- 
cast over forty-one stations, the entire 
expenditure was made in 1,713 daily 
newspapers, 412 college papers, a 
number of financial newspapers, and 
2,139 county seat weekly newspapers. 
By noon Thursday 600,000 answers in 
the contest had arrived. The total is 
expected to be 750,000. 


* ae si 
Photo by Hal Phyfe 


Roy W. Howard 


Reporter, showman, head of the 
Scripps-Howard chain of twenty-five 
newspapers, Mr. Howard knows and 
has interviewed in the last thirty years 
almost every leader in the world, from 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain and 
Presidents of the United States to 
Chinese dictators. 

He made his first public appearance 
playing a cornet in a newsboys’ band. 
Since then he has been cub-reporter 


_ and sports editor, president of the 


United Press, and then chairman of 
the Scripps-McRae Newspapers, the 
name of which was changed, in 1923, 
to Scripps-Howard. 

Forty-eight years old, he looks and 
acts younger . . . hates golf, bridge 
and champagne loves poker, 
shooting and real beer. 


Oil Companies Appeal 
Commission’s Ruling 
An appeal to the Federal Trade Com- 


mission to retain intact the marketing ° 


code of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute will be made by a committee 
appointed at an emergency meeting in 
Chicago this week. 

The committee was authorized to dis- 
cuss with the commission the retention 
of the code upon such terms as the 
commission may approve and_ subject 
to the approval of the institute. 

The committee is headed by Roy B. 
Jones of Panhandle Oil & Refining. 
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What will 


your Product 
look like im 


A few 
of the items 


we are interested in are 


Automobiles 
Barometers 


Electric Appliances 
Heaters 
Sun Lamps 
Washing Machines 


Fountain Pens 


Furniture 
For Offices 
For Homes 


Kitchen Equipment 
Stoves 
Cabinets 


Laces 

Lighting Fixtures 
Packages and Labels 
Radio Cabinets 
Silverware 


Steamships 
Public Rooms 
Suites 


Trucks 
Watch and Clock Cases 


1941° 


T’S not enough for washing 

machines and barometers to 
behave efficiently in this age of me- 
chanistic marvels. People take that 
much for granted. 


You’ve got to give your customers 
more than a smooth performance. 


You’ve got to make your product 
stand out by being the most attrac- 
tive one of its kind on the market. 


Fortunately it doesn’t cost any more 
to manufacture a good-looking sun 
lamp than a homely one if you get 
the right artist to help you. For good 
industrial designers are practical first, 
then artistic. They must have not 
only the creative ability necessary to 
conceive new designs, but also an 
understanding of merchandising val- 
ues, and a familiarity with manufac- 
turing processes. Frequently they 
reduce procuction costs. That’s what 
the Peter Greig Industrial Designers 
are prepared to do for practically 
anything under the sun. The only 
things we can think of offhand which 


wewouldn’t attempt toimprove, are 


sunsets and wire-haired fox terriers. 


Courtesy of Ford Motor Company 


1931 


Courtesy of New York Edison Company 


1921 1931 


Peter Greig can 


place at your disposal any 
of the following artists: 


@ Helen Dryden 
Robert E. Locher 
J. L. Orrick 
William Noel 
Allen Saalburg 
Henry Billings 


(murals for office buildings ) 


PETER GREIG 
56 West 45th Street 
New York City 
We are interested in improving the design 


of our product and should like further 
information about your service. 


I 22ers Sa soe 


Firm Name ______------ 


Address .........--- 
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Grand Piano Prices Fall; 


American, Wurlitzer 
and Aeolian in Fight 


Three of the largest piano manufac- 
turers—American Piano, Wurlitzer 
and Aeolian—have just introduced 
grand pianos to sell for less than 
$400. The battle between them is ex- 
pected to result in further expansion 
of the grand piano market. 

The first in the field was American 
with an instrument to retail at $345 
—more than $100 below the previous 
average market price of new grands. 
Since then Wurlitzer has produced a 
grand piano to retail at $330 and the 
Aeolian Company one at $375. 

The new pianos are designed primarily 
to reach the former upright piano 
market. With the introduction of 
grand pianos on a quantity and low- 
priced basis about ten years ago, the 
grand piano gradually succeeded the 
upright in popularity. Although 
grands were gradually reduced in 
price, they still averaged $100 higher 
than the uprights, for which there has 
been little demand. Even so, 1930 
was the best year in history for grands. 
To sell grand pianos profitably at the 
new low prices, manufacturers adopted 
mass production methods and certain 
improvements in products—among 
them the elimination of the ordinary 
fallboard, substitution of metal plates 
for wooden in keyboards, and one- 
piece tops. The savings have been 
confined chiefly to the cases—although 
in one of the new low-priced models 
is an especially designed action with 
fewer parts to save manufacturing and 
assembly expense. 

A number of technicians in the indus- 
try are reported to be at work re- 
designing piano scales, plates and 
other tone-producing elements with a 
view to effecting further production 
economies. 


Crosley Launches Midget 


The Wigit, a midget model to be sold 
for $39.75 with tubes, is now being in- 
troduced nationally by the Crosley Radio 
Corporation, Cincinnati. No special ad- 
vertising program is contemplated for it, 
Glenn H. Corbett, advertising and publicity 
manager, tells this magazine. “It will be 
treated as just one number in the Crosley 
line.” 


Hogs Travel by Truck 


Further inroads of motor truck transporta- 
tion on the business of the railroads in the 
middle west is suggested by the fact that 
of 22,500 hogs delivered one day recently 
at the Sioux City market, 18,500 arrived 
by truck and 4,000 by rail. Similar con- 


ditions of this kind are reported at nearly 
all of the major and secondary livestock 
markets. 


O’Neill Ryan, Jr. 


O’Neill Ryan to Head 


Flexwood Company 


O’Neill Ryan, Jr., general sales man- 
ager of the Weatherwood Company, 
subsidiary of the United States Gyp- 
sum Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Flexwood Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of wood in 
“sheets” for wall coverings and other 
purposes. 

An article in the December 13 issue 
of this magazine described the de- 
velopment of Flexwood and its use by 
Marshall Field & Company, H. C. 
Lytton & Sons and other prominent 
concerns for store, office and window 
display purposes. 


Every Chicago Home Gets 
Half a Pound of Hills’ 
One-half pound of coffee is 
being delivered by mail by 
Hills Brothers Coffee, Inc., San 
Francisco, to every home in Chi- 
cago, in what is believed to be 
the most intensive local sam- 
pling campaign for a_ food 

product ever conducted. 
Attached to the coffee is a tag 
which explains the desire of the 
company to “have you discover 
for yourself the deliciousness of 
Hills Brothers Coffee,” and 
mentioning that the product can 
be purchased ‘‘in one- and two- 
pound cans at your grocer.” 
Hills Brothers, San Francisco, is 
not to be confused with Hills 
Brothers, Dromedary products, 
New York. 


U 


Morrow, Kohnstamm 
to Head Westinghouse 
Merchandise Work 


Reorganization of the merchandising 
department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company has 
been announced at East Pittsburgh, by 
C. E. Allen, commercial vice-president. 
Henceforth the department will be 
responsible for all products sold for 
the home (refrigerators, radio te. 
ceivers, ranges, heating appliances, 
fans, vacuum cleaners and water 
heaters). Farm lighting and water 
systems, and for certain applications, 
micarta, will be added later. 

The department is now separated into 
two main divisions, one under M. C. 
Morrow, sales manager; the other un- 
der F. R. Kohnstamm, director of 
merchandise—Mr. Morrow being re- 
sponsible for its entire sales organiza- 
tion and sales policies and Mr. 
Kohnstamm for the development of 
products and the service and prepara- 
tion of advertising materials to go 
with them. 

Under Mr. Morrow will be C. D. 
Taylor, refrigeration sales manager; 
C. H. Collins, radio sales manager; 
R. L. DuVal, large appliance sales 
manager; R. E. Imhoff, small appli- 
ance sales manager; R. B. Austrian, 
manager of retail distribution; R. C. 
Cosgrove, manager of rural distribu- 
tion; and Marshall Adams, sales pro- 
motion manager. 

Under Mr. Kohnstamm will be the 
following district merchandising man- 
agers—northeastern, G. T. Dunklin; 
middle Atlantic, W. Bandorf; south- 
eastern, W. L. Southwell; central, P. 
Y. Danley; northwestern, J. J. Stan- 
ton; southwestern, C. A. Meier, and 
Pacific coast, George Bailey. 

Reese Mills, in charge of ranges, ap- 
pliances, water heaters and farm 
lighting and J. F. O'Donnell, te- 
frigerators, fans and vacuum cleaners, 
are assistant merchandising managers. 
L. W. Staunton has been appointed 
advertising manager of the merchan- 
dise department, reporting to Mr. 
Kohnstamm. 

M. C. Rypinski, formerly manager of 
the radio department, has become as- 
sistant to the commercial vice-presi- 
dent—continuing to have his office in 
New York. 

Headquarters of the department will 
be in Mansfield, Ohio. 


Hartman Names Lowry 


Russell K. Lowry, formerly sales promo- 
tion and advertising manager of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed second vice-president and 
publicity director of the Hartman Stores. 
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Gerritt WESTON, for a number of years 
an executive with the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company and the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America, has 
established an advertising, research and 
publicity service under his name at 210 
Main Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 
_, . GeEorGE F. SMITH, general sales 
manager of the R. M. Hollingshead Com- 
pany, Camden, has joined Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, New York, in an executive 
capacity. . . . GEORGE B. MITCHELL, for 
more than twenty years with Albert Frank 
& Company on railroad and steamship 
travel advertising, has been elected a vice- 
president of that agency. . . . CLINTON 
Woops, member of the former George L. 
Dyer, Erickson Company and Lord & 
Thomas agencies, and more recently presi- 
dent of Quality Standards, Inc., New York, 
has joined Drechsler-Peard Company, Bal- 
timore agency. . . M. A. CAsH, with 
the advertising department of Safeway 
Stores, at Los Angeles, has been appointed 
advertising director in the northwest. 
. . . FRANK B. GRISWOLD, eastern rep- 
resentative of the Journal of Commerce 
and the Economist of Chicago, has also 
been appointed eastern representative _ of 
the Chicago Evening Post, handling both 
general and financial advertising. ; 
§. S. LARMON has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and contact supervisor of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc, New York. GORDON 
HocGE is now a vice-president with head- 
quarters at the new Chicago office of the 
agency at 221 North La Salle Street. 
. . . RALPH JANNEY, formerly in charge 
of school advertising with the Boston office 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, has been trans- 
ferred to general national business. Luts 
Wet, of the Philadelphia office, succeeds 
him. . . . ELDRIDGE GREEN is now ad- 
vertising manager for Smith & Wesson, 
Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts. : 
Outdoor Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc, has appointed Walworth & 
Wormser, New York, as eastern advertis- 
ing and editorial representative of Adver- 
tising Outdoors and Outdoor Advertising 
Association News. . . . Louts MACKLER 
has joined the New York staff of P. F. 
O'Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc. . . . 
THoMas J. PATTERSON, formerly with the 
Bloomington Limestone Company, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, is now with the Lee E. 
Donnelley Company, Cleveland, as account 
representative serving the building and 
construction field. . ARTHUR F. 
CHAPIN has been appointed New England 
representative of the Forum, with head- 
quarters at Boston. . . . BERNARD WILLIS 
IS now in charge of the new St. - Louis 
sales office of the McCandlish Lithograph 
Corporation, Philadelphia. . . . Davip 
W. Tissot, formerly with the Boston 
Globe, has joined the staff of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, covering New Eng- 
land accounts for the Saturday Evening 
Post. . . . Dwicut REYNOLDS has be- 
come art director of Sidener, Van Riper 
& Keeling, of Indianapolis. . . . CHARLES 
Larson, for several years western repre- 
sentative, at Chicago, of Soda Fountain, 
has been appointed business manager, with 
headquarters at New York. Scorr KING- 
WILL will take over the Chicago and mid- 
Western territory for Soda Fountain. 


NEW ENGLAND’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET 


$5000-$7500 CVER $7500 


Figures illustrate the proportions of Journal-Bulle- 
tin coverage among Rhode Island family classes, 
grouped according to earned incomes. 


2 out of d Read 
Journal or Bulletin 


MONG the 149,500 English-reading 

families in Rhode Island, the Journal 
and Bulletin have a daily circulation of 
101,000 or 67.5 per cent.* 


Of 13,800 families in the two highest in- 
come groups, having 27 per cent of the 
total buying power, the Journal and Bul- 
letin reach 90 per cent.* 


Of 59,700 families in the two middle 
groups, having 44 per cent of the buying 
power, the Journal and Bulletin reach 76 
per cent.* 


Of 76,000 English-reading families in the 
two lowest income groups, having, as 
groups, 29 per cent of the buying power, 
the Journal and Bulletin reach 57 per 
cent.* 


$1500-$3000 


In Providence County (which includes 
Pawtucket and Woonsocket), the ratios 
of coverage are 95 per cent, 80 per cent 
and 60 per cent respectively.* 


The daily circulation of the Journal and 
Bulletin is greater than that of all other 
Rhode Island dailies combined.* 


* All duplications between Journal and Bulletin are omit- 
ted in determining coverage. 


UNDER $1500 


The Providence Journal 
MORNING and SUNDAY 


The Evening bulletin 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Winchester Arms, in Receivership, 
Ordered to Keep on Advertising 


Advertising as a force for stabilization 
and expansion received additional 
recognition recently in the order is- 
sued by Judge Edwin S. Thomas, of 
the United States District Court at 
New Haven, authorizing W. A. Tobler 
and the Union & New Haven Trust 
Company there to pay all advertising 
bills of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, now in temporary re- 
ceivership, and to spend an additional 
$125,000 before July 1, 1931. 

Mr, Tobler and the trust company are 
the receivers—Mr. Tobler being also 
president of the company, of which 
Louis K. Liggett of Drug, Inc., hold- 
ing company for the United Drug 
Company and Liggett drug stores, is 
chairman of the board. 

Winchester was placed in receivership 
the end of January on petition of T. 
A. D. Jones & Company, New Haven 
coal dealer (‘“Tad” Jones is the for- 
mer Yale football coach). The re- 
ceivership is voluntary and the equity 
action ‘“‘friendly,’’ to conserve the 
Winchester assets and business and 
insure its uninterrupted operation 
until a complete reorganization has 
been effected. 

The immediate cause of the situation 
was the fact that the company has be- 
come embarrassed owing to heavy in- 
terest and other charges due about this 
time. Contributing causes were the 
present depression, “resulting in a 
complete demoralization of prices in 
the industry” and a general falling off 
of the company’s sales and profits, 
largely as a result of legislation 
against the use of firearms and the 
necessity of substituting other lines. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
(Delaware) was organized two years 
ago, with headquarters at New Haven, 
to acquire the assets of the Winchester 
Company, formed ten years before. 
Its products range from firearms and 
ammunition to batteries, knives, skates, 
washing machines, paints and radi- 
ators for automobiles and airplanes. 
A number of these were sold exclu- 
stvely for a period by the Associated 
Simmons Hardware Companies. A 
chain of  factory-owned hardware 
stores also was launched, without 
success. 

Following the action of the Jones 
company, with which Winchester 
complied, the receivers sought the 
opinion of the Court as to whether or 
not the company should continue ad- 
vertising. In addition to paying cur- 
rent bills, the Court ordered that ‘‘the 
receivers adopt the contract of the 


defendant corporation for the inser- 
tion in the March 28 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post of the adver- 
tising material planned” for that 
issue; also for the contracts for the 
February issues of trade papers and 
for the April issues of “‘certain out- 
door publications.” The cost of these 
advertisements is about $20,000. 

A supplementary order authorized the 
receivers to spend $125,000 for adver- 
tising between February 5 and July 1, 
1931. 

Prior to the appointment of receivers 
the corporation had decided on an 
advertising budget for 1931 totalling 
$356,000—the media including na- 
tional, trade and class magazines, 
direct mail, a special campaign in 
Hardware Age and salesmen’s ma- 
terial. 

About January 13 of this year the 
company agreed with Doyle, Kitchen 
& McCormick, New York, its domes- 
tic advertising agency, to pay $205,000 
for space advertising. An additional 
$60,000 would have been spent, 
through the Gotham Advertising 
Company, New York, for foreign 
advertising. 

The reorganization, it is expected, 
will provide a plan whereby the com- 
pany may develop an annual net in- 
come of about $1,500,000 a year on 
a gross of $15,000,000. 


The merchandise department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bridgeport, has in- 
troduced a table Sunlamp to sell at retail 
at $59.50. 


Britain Leads America 
in Cigarette “Habit” 


Per capita consumption of cigar- 
ettes in Great Britain last year 
was 1,220 as against 972 in the 
United States, the London 
branch of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, advertising agency, 
points out in summarizing the 
results of a survey. 

Before the War, Englishmen 
consumed three times as much 
tobacco in pipes as in cigarettes, 
it was said, but now cigarettes 
lead, four to one. About 85 
per cent of all tobacco used in 
British cigarettes is grown in the 
United States. 

Lord & Thomas and Logan is 
agent for the American Tobacco 
Company. 


E. Victor Donaldson 


Robert Gair Company 
Promotes Donaldson 


E. Victor Donaldson has been elected 
president of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, folding boxes and _ shipping 
cases, New York, to succeed George 
W. Gair, who was re-elected chairman 
of the board. Mr. Donaldson has 
been vice-president and general man- 
ager. 

Edwin R. Marshall, executive vice- 
president of the First National Old 
Colony Corporation, has been elected 
first vice-president. 


AutoStroppers Continue 
Progress in Gillette 


Further progress of executives of the 
former AutoStrop Safety Razor Com- 
pany, in strengthening their control of 
the Gillette-AutoStrop Company, has 
just been made with the appointment 
of Maxon, Inc., Detroit, to handle all 
the advertising for Gillette, AutoStrop 
and Probak razors and blades. Maxon 
formerly handled the AutoStrop ad- 
vertising. The Gillette account was 
handled by Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc. 

Although the Gillette-AutoStrop Com- 
pany has passed its common dividend, 
the regular dividend on the preferred 
stock will be maintained. In this 
connection it might be noted that the 
AutoStrop stockholders were paid for 
their interest in preferred stock. 
Publication of the annual report of 
the company has been postponed from 
February until early in April. New 
officers will be announced at that time. 
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COMPANY, 
Majestic radios, and HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 
CORPORATION, Majestic refrigerators, to H. 
W. Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., there. 


GRIGSBY-GRUNOW Chicago, 


Effective April 1. Newspapers and Sat- 


urday Evening Post. 


GILLETTE-AUTOSTROP COMPANY, Boston, 
Gillette, AutoStrop and Probak razors and 
blades, to Maxon, Inc., Detroit. (This 
agency handled the AutoStrop advertising 
before the recent merger with Gillette.) 


PHOENIX HosIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, 
to William H. Rankin Company, Inc., New 
York. 


Arco COMPANY, Cleveland, paints, var- 
nishes, etc., to King & Wiley & Company, 
Inc., there. 


EucLiD CANDY COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, to Emil Brisacher & Staff, 
San Francisco. Newspaper campaign fea- 
turing new Red Cap five-cent bar. 


ARBUCKLE BROTHERS, New York, coffee 
refiner, to Federal Advertising Agency, 
{nc., there. 


FERBO COMPANY, Bayonne, New Jersey, 
food flavorings, to Reimers & Whitehill, 
Inc., New York City. 


KANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kane, 
Pennsylvania, Venetian blinds and_ roll 
rustless screens, to Addison Vars, Inc., 
Buffalo. 


City OF COVINGTON, Kentucky, to the 
Keelor & Stites Company, Cincinnati. 
Newspapers, radio, moving picture films 
and dealer displays. 


CaToir SiLK COMPANY, New York, vest- 
ings, facings and linings, to Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc., there. 

FLXIBLE COMPANY, Loudonville, Ohio, 
Flxible Buick busses, funeral cars and am- 
bulances, to George Harrison Phelps, Inc., 
Cleveland. 


GuLF REFINING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
gasoline and motor oil, to Marschalk & 
Pratt, Inc., New York. 


Ice Cream for Anzacs 


The Cream-O-Pop Corporation, Memphis, 
has just received an order for 15,000 
Cream-O-Pop wrappers from Whakatane 
Ice Works, ice cream manufacturer of 
Goulstone Road, Whakatane, New Zea- 
land. The New Zealand firm has also re- 
quested advertising matter to promote the 
product there. 


Stehli Pushes New Product 


Stehli Silks Corporation, New York, will 
introduce nationally, next month, Sweet Pea, 
a flat crepe in pastel shades—the product 
being offered to one retail outlet in each 
city. The merchandising and advertising 
Plans include direct mail, newspaper an- 
founcements, counter and window displays 
and model dresses and underwear. 
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Advertising Representatives 


are Helping to DEALER-IZE 
Monitor Advertised Products 


Through its local advertising representatives, The Christian Science Monitor 
exerts a dealer influence which finds expression in the word “DEALER-IZE"— 
defined as follows: to make dealers; to put dealers into action. 


There are 594 Monitor representatives on the job throughout the United 
States, Canada, Ergland, and other countries. As a result of their work, 
approximately 13,000 merchants advertise in the Monitor. The value of this 
contact with the retail trade has been conclusively proven in many DEALER- 
IZED campaigns. 


When a national advertiser first places his advertising in the Monitor, 
our representatives are notified in advance of the appearance of the adver- 
tising, and supplied with proofs of cuts which may be used in dealer 
advertisements.. Immediately the representatives call on local dealers of the 
advertised product and point out the value of tying-in. Effort is made to 
secure DEALER-IZED advertising not only from retailers now using the 
Monitor, but others as well. 


DEALER-IZING the Stetson Hat advertising in the Monitor last year, our 
representatives were able to secure 835 tie-in advertisements from 89 Stetson 
dealers. For Kickernick Underdress they obtained 582 tie-ins from 80 dealers. 
For Canada Dry Ginger Ale they got orders from 
73 dealers for a total of 434 advertisements. 


*Dealer-ize ... a word 
that’ significantly de- 
scribes the Monitor’s 
unique service to 
national advertisers, 
whereby dealers in hun- 
dreds of cities feature 
in their own Monitor 
advertisements goods 
made by manufacturers. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


A Daily Newspaper for the Home 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCH OFFICES 


DEALER-IZED advertising not only increases sales 
through present outlets, but often opens new channels 
of distribution for the advertised products. May we 
tell you how it will work for you? 


New York Kansas City Los Angeles Paris 
Chicago St. Louis Seattle Berlin 
Detroit San Francisco London Florence 
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CONTINENTAL Olt CO. 
ACTIVITEIBS 


The widespread activities of the Continental Oil Company are shown by 
this map. Shaded portions represent production areas; small black dots, 
marketing outlet towns. 


Flower Salesmen 


““Dramatize”’ 


Difficulties at Convention 


Eight of the most successful retail 
flower salesmen from Chicago shops 
were “put on the spot” before a meet- 
ing of 300 members of the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Unit at the Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago, recently. 

One salesman at a time was called to 
the platform. Here a typical flower 
store had been arranged. Other 
florists, taking the part of customers, 
entered the “‘store’’ to buy. 

Puzzling and embarrassing situations, 
growing out of their own experiences, 
were developed. The salesman had 
no foreknowledge of what was to 
happen and was compelled to handle 
the situation as it was presumed it 
would be handled in real life. 

One woman succeeded in buying 
flowers for a funeral, to be sent C. 
O. D., without giving her name or 
address. One announced that she 
had $1.00 to spend and made a $1.50 
purchase, due to skilled salesmanship. 
Another was harassed by a bill col- 
lector, on the telephone—the problem 
being to satisfy the collector without 
letting the customer “get wise’’ to the 
dunning. 

Other ‘‘customers’” butted into sales, 
demanding quick attention. One, im- 
personating a “dumb cluck”” workman 
at a ‘‘plant,”” announced that a feilow- 
employe had died and that a collection 
of $45 had been taken up to go 
“partly for flowers and partly to the 
widow who was in want’ and the 
florist was asked to advise how the 
money was to be split; fifty-fifty for 


flowers, or, perhaps, $15 for flowers 
and $30 to the widow. 

William A. Hansen, president of the 
William A. Hansen Company, whole- 
sale florist, was master of ceremonies. 


Develops a New Process 


for Making Beet Sugar 
Pierre d’A, Philippo, president of In- 
ternational Sugar Corporation and 


Liquid Sugar Corporation, a  sub- 
sidiary, announces that a new electro- 
lytic process for the production of 
beet sugar will be utilized in their 
California plants, the new process 
making beet sugar for the first time 
adaptable for use in the canning and 
allied industries. 

The basis of the new process is a 
patented vegetable charcoal compound. 
Heretofore the prevalent process for 
refining beet sugar has been through 
the use of bone charcoal and sulphur, 
which made it unsuitable for use in 
either home or commercial canning, 
due to sulphuric acid content. 

Due to the large production of beets 
in California, the new process is ex- 
pected to convert a rather restricted 
sugar product into one that will com- 
pete with cane sugar and to result in 
a reduction in imported cane sugar. 


Heads Auburn Sales 


John Tainsh, for six years sales manager 
and assistant director of sales of the Mar- 
mon Motor Car Company, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Auburn 
Automobile Company, Auburn, Indiana. 


Continental Company 
Extends Advertising 
and Distribution 


The advertising appropriation of the : 


Continental Oil Company, Ponca City 
Oklahoma, will be increased this yeat 


to include 3,503 poster panels, 1,544 | 


newspapers, nine farm papers and 
twenty-five radio stations, Emerson G. 
Smith, supervisor of publications for 
the company, told this magazine this 
week. 

The present number of company and 
controlled jobber and dealer outlets, 
Mr. Smith said, is approximately 
15,000, and distribution now extends 
from the State of Washington to 
Georgia. Only about ten states are 
not now covered. 

The present Continental Oil Company 
(Delaware) was formed under the 
auspices of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
in 1929, by a merger of the Marland 
Oil Company with the former Con- 
tinental Oil Company (Maine). Dis- 
tribution has since been extended to 
the northwest, to the Atlantic coast 
and the southeast. 

The advertising appropriation _ last 
year was approximately $1,509,000. 


Chain of “Cherry Huts” 
Launched in Chicago 


The Michigan Cherry Growers, of 
Traverse City, and the Fruit Growers’ 
Union, of Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, 
cherry cooperative —_ organizations, 
which were recently affiliated, are 
sponsoring a plan for a chain of 
“Cherry Huts’ in the larger cities of 
the country, the first of which is now 
doing a good business in Chicago. 
The Chicago Hut was opened under 
the direction of Herman Ullsperger, 
manager of the combined marketing 
organization, who has been studying 
the methods for expanding the de- 
mand for cherries. He arranged with 
Mrs. J. L. Kraker and Miss Marjorie 
Case, of Chicago, to open the Hut 
in Lake Street, featuring cherry pies, 
canned cherries, cherry jam, cherty 
jelly, cherry muffins, cherry sundaes, 
cherry ade and other products. Mrs. 
Kraker had been selling cherries from 
a roadside stand in the cherry produc 
ing belt for six years. 

The management and all employes 
wear white dresses trimmed with 
cherry red, cherry colored caps; all 
decorations in the store being of white 
and cherry. Even the salt cellars are 
red-headed. Cherry colored mats on 
the tables and cherry waste baskets 
complete the picture, which is vély 
cheery. 
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I. M. Hoagland 
Armour Plans to Add 


Various Food Lines 


Armour & Company, Chicago packer, 
which has handled canned fruits and 
vegetables in such quantities as were 
permitted by the Supreme Court under 
the Packers Consent Decree, recently 
removed, will soon increase its efforts 
along these lines, which will also in- 
clude other foods, an executive of the 
company told SALES MANAGEMENT 
this week. The plan is expected to 
reduce overhead expense per unit of 
product, he said. 

Expansion in the scope of Armout’s 
activities coincide with the announce- 
ment this week of the election of I. 
M. Hoagland as vice-president in 
charge of domestic sales and market 
operations, a new position, and Harry 
G, Mills, vice-president in charge of 
plant operations. 

Prior to Mr. Hoagland’s appointment, 
sales were handled under various 
product divisions, reporting to as 
many vice-presidents. 

Mr. Hoagland was former general 
superintendent of the company’s 400 
branches in the United States. He 
entered the packing business in 1900 
at a little packing house in Indian- 
apolis. There he spent ten years 
learning the details of packing house 
operations and, in 1910, obtained a 
job as a salesman in the Armour 
Columbus branch. In 1918 he be- 
Came a relief manager and, five years 
later, was called to Chicago. 


Published monthly, supplemented 
with bulletins, and covers daily 
newspapers, farm papers, general 
magazines, business papers, and 
Radio Broadcast Stations 


When you are Selecting advertising 
mediums, you need 


STANDARO 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to-the-minute infor- 

mation on rates, discounts, color and 
cover charges, special positions, classi- 
fied advertising and reading notices, 
closing dates, page and column sizes— 
and circulations on publications in the 
United States and Canada. 


Complete information on Radio 
Broadcasting rates is also given. 


Special 30-Day Approval Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois 

You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
including the Radio Station Section, with all bulletins since it was issued, which we are 
to have the privilege of using 30 days. 


If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we 
shall return the issue and our obligation is ended. Otherwise you any consider us 
subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. It is to be maintained 

bulletins issued every other day, and we understand the cost is $30.00 per year 
(Canada and Foreign $35.00). 


Pit NGM .ccccccceccccescccccoccececccs SU6GO AGMNGEE ccccvrecccsccceséccscecues 
COC UMP EPEC ECE CECE CECE CL ETE CEPR C TLE SUMO sdicccccncncuécdddacadeugedadaguedes 
Individual Signing Order ...ccscccsceceees Official Positio® .ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKLIN 


JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED sSunR 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 


old observation that might have modern applica- 

tion with good results: “Consumption is the sole 
end and purpose of production, and the interest of the 
producer ought to be attended to only so far as it may be 
necessary for promoting that of the consumer.” , 
It was made by Adam Smith more than a century and a 
half ago in a book called ‘‘Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations’’ which received more attention in an 
age that believed in economic laws than it has received 
since we began to believe that economic law is chiefly of 
academic interest. But now that we have begun to realize 
that merchandising of goods may be more important 
even than the production of goods there may be profit in 
considering some of the wisdom of the fathers, who, hav- 
ing less facility than we have in turning out supplies, had 
more leisure to study the wants of the people. If we do 
this we may learn that in promoting the interest of the 
consumer the producer can uncover an effective means of 
stabilizing supply and demand. At the least, it is a prom- 
ising way of discovering whether we are suffering from 
overproduction or underconsumption. In general terms, 
they mean the same thing. More specifically what we need 
to know is how much of our surplus consists of undesired 
goods—goods that do not promote the public interest. 
Business success in any line depends on finding out what 
share this is. 


\ MAXIM WORTH RECALLING: Here is an 


we we 


HAINS IN THE FOOD INDUSTRY: From an 
(° accumulative summary of the national Census of 

Distribution returns from 193 cities having 10,000 
population or more (a total of 11,740,496) on the Pacific 
coast, the mountain states and the Chicago trading area 
we get an illuminating glimpse of how food reaches the 
consuming public in large parts of the country. These 
sections are served by 83,778 food stores and 17,393 
restaurants with a total volume of $2,104,697,334. The 
stores account for 77.75 per cent. Of the retail business 
in food stuffs grocers do 32.45 per cent, combination 
stores (groceries and meats) 25.97 per cent and butchers 
19.45 per cent. The other 22.13 per cent is divided 
among dairy and poultry stores (5.04), confectioners 
(4.53), fruit and vegetable stores (3.39), delicatessen 
stores (2.02) and miscellaneous stores (7.15). 
The part done by chain stores is shown in most of the 
returns. Those which give this information report total 
sales of $730,948,225 of which chains take 45.03 per cent 
and independent stores 54.97 per cent. The chains are 
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broken down into national and sectional (31.26 per cent) 
and local (13.77 per cent). The average volume of the 
national and sectional chain stores is $60,200, of the local 
chain stores $58,937 and of the independent stores $20. 
543. . . . In these figures we get the first authoritative 
statement of the extent of chain store activities in the food 
industry since the publication of the eleven-city census 
more than four years ago. It is a foretaste of the wealth 
of material which will be available when all the returns 
are compiled. 


Commas, wee 


MPLOYMENT DATA: A comparison of trends 
io factory employment and payrolls in 1920-1921 

and 1929-1930 is decidedly suggestive. The te- 
spective index numbers (based on 100 for the monthly 
average of 1923-1925) compiled for the Federal Reserve 
Board were as follows: 


Employment Payroll Employment Payroll 
1920 107.9 1t6.1 1929 101.1 107.7 
1921 82.4 76.8 1930 87.8 87.4 
Loss 25:5 41.3 Loss | ho 20.3 
Percent 23.6 35.0 Percent 3.1 18.9 


Both employment and payroll reached their peak in 1920. 
They were at their lowest for the period 1919-1930 in 
1921. The percentages of decreases in both cases were 
much more in 1921 than in 1930, but it is noteworthy, 
in view of all that has been said since 1929 about main. 
taining wages, that in relation to employment the payroll 
ratio dropped only a trifle less in 1930 than in 1921. In 
other words, while fewer men were let out in 1930 than 
in 1921, the factory wages paid were cut in 1921 only a 
little more than in 1930. . . . . When we look at real 
wages—the amount of goods obtainable for the money 
received in wages as indicated by cost of living index num- 
bers—we find that workmen as a group who were éi 
ployed in 1930 were probably better off compared with 
workmen who were employed in 1929, the same as wotk- 
men who were employed in 1921 compared with workme 
who were employed in 1920. This is indicated by the 
fact that cost of living in December, 1921, was 13 Pé 
cent lower than in December, 1920, and 6.2 per cent lowe! 
in December, 1930, than in December, 1929. Without 
going into details of employment classes, it appears from 
these data that broadly speaking well-known economt 
laws are affecting employment as they always have affected 
it, notwithstanding the belief current in 1929 that new 
conditions had emancipated us from their sway. 
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Huge new East Texas Oil field..a 
few hours from Dallas..adds millions 


innew wealth? 


Street scene in Longview, one of the centers of activity.... 


Nationally recognized oil authorities say this new East 
Texas field will be the largest oil pool in the world. Not since 
the first big Texas oil fields were discovered has there been 
such a frenzy of excitement over a new field, People are 
pouring in by the thousands. The above photograph of 
Longview, Texas, gives you only a scant idea of the vast 
hordes of people swarming over this entire section. Kilgore, 
in the heart of the field, was a village of 800 before the first 
well came in, Now its population is 5,000 with an overflow 
population of 10,000! There are 1,500 carpenters working 
day and night, and the whole aspect of the town changes 
almost every 24 hours. Millions in new wealth are being dis- 
tributed. One bank in Overton had deposits in August of 
$59,000; now its deposits total $500,000. Banks in Longview, 
Gladewater and Kilgore now have combined deposits total- 
ng $4,500,000. Henderson, Marshall, Tyler and dozens of 
other towns are already sharing in this shower of new 
money. Because of the predominance of small farms in this 
section, this new wealth is being distributed to thousands of 
families, The pur- 
chasing power of 
East Texas is rising 
every day as a con- 
tinuous stream of 
new money pours in. 


Is your company 
among the more than 
2,256 with branches 
in Dallas, which are 
in the most favorable 
position to get their 
share of this unprece- 
dented prosperity ? 
Dallas is the nearest 
metropolitan city to 


a 2, _~ 3°. om 
The black dots represent producing areas. The 


shaded section shows possible extent 
of the new East Texas field. 


Dall 


Southwestern Headquarters 
to American Business 


its population has jumped from 5,025 {1930 census} to 10,000! 


Tower Petroleum Building 


this important new oil district ... 
only a few hours away. Many oil 
companies recognizing the stra- 
tegic location of Dallas have 
already established their head- 
quarters here. Plenty of office 
space is now available, and more 
will be added upon completion of 
the Tower Petroleum and other 
buildings. All oil fields in the 
Southwest may be reached over- 
night from Dallas by train and in 
a few hours by plane. To oil ex- 
ecutives, Dallas offers the finest 
residential section in the South- 
west. Many desirable homes and 
apartments are now available for 
both executives and employees. 


Sales executives as well as oil 
executives are invited to write 
for a special report of Dallas’ 


advantages as an oil center. We will also send you a new 
144-page book, “The Southwest Market.” It includes data 
on living conditions, Texas laws affecting entry into the 
State, rail rates from Dallas, buying power by counties, 


manufacturing conditions; infact, 
everything is included to give you 
a complete economic picture of 
this great market with Dallas at 
its center. Let us show you how 
your company can take advantage 
of this new prosperity,and specifi- 
cally what Dallas has to offer you. 
Write today on your business let- 
terhead, or use the Coupon below. 


EXECUTIVE COUPON 
Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


524 Chamber of Commerce Bldzg., Dallas. 


Please send free copy of your new book, ‘The 
Southwest Market,” to: 


Name 


Company. =e 


Title 


Address___ 7 
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Ackerman, G. M. C., Heads 
School of Journalism 


Carl W. Ackerman, assistant to the 
president and director of institutional 
advertising of General Motors Cor- 
poration, has been appointed director 
of the Pulitzer School of Journalism 
of Columbia University, to succeed 
Dr. John W. Cunliffe, who will be- 
come director emeritus next June. 
Forty-one years old, Mr. Ackerman 
is a newspaper man of wide experi- 
ence. He has also had charge of 
public relations with several large 
corporations, among them the East- 
man Kodak Company. 

With General Motors, he has super- 
vised ‘‘external” publicity and has had 
charge of radio and financial adver- 
tising. 


Pearson, U. B. P., Joins 
the Legion of Honor 


Andrew C. Pearson, chairman of the 
United Business Publishers, Inc., New 
York, president of the National Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and _ national 
chairman of the American Publishers’ 
Conference, has been made a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor by the French 
Government for services in France 
during the World War. 

Major Georges Thenault, military at- 
tache of the French Embassy, present- 
ed the decoration on behalf of his 
Government at a luncheon ceremony 
in Washington recently. 


Average Family Income 
$2,538, Starch Finds; 
$504 Goes for Rent 


“The Income of the American Fam- 
ily,’ a market study, has just been 
published by Dr. Daniel Starch, con- 
sultant in commercial research, New 
York. It is based largely on data 
obtained in personal interviews with 
some 63,000 families in more than 
200 communities. 

The total income for the average 
family Dr. Starch found to be 
$2,538, of which $1,640 was provided 
by the chief earner, $798 by extra 
earners, and $100 a yield from sav- 
ings. 

Of the approximately 30,000,000 
families in the country, 420,000, or 
1.4 per cent, had incomes of $10,000 
and over; 2,220,000, or 7.4 per cent, 
$5,000 to $9,999; 6,000,000, or 20 
per cent, $3,000 to $4,999; 11,100,- 
000, or 37 per cent, $2,000 to $2,999 ; 
8,700,000, or 29 per cent, $1,000 to 
$1,999; and 1,560,000, or 5.2 per 
cent, up to $999. 

The average annual rental paid was 
$504, or 20 per cent of the total aver- 
age income. 


The Country Gentleman 
Becomes a Centenarian 


The hundredth anniversary of the 
Country Gentleman has been recog- 
nized in the March issue—features of 
which are articles on “The First Hun- 
dred Years,” by E. H. Taylor; “And 
Then Came Power,’ by Gove Ham- 
bidge; and ‘‘Cyrus Hall McCormick,” 
by Cyrus McCormick, Jr. Other con- 
tributors are Claude G. Bowers of 
New York and Charles F. Kettering, 
head of General Motors Research 
Laboratories. 

The Country Gentleman is now pub- 
lished by the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, and edited by Philip S. Rose. 


Sells 257 New Cars 
in Two-Day Drive 
Two hundred and fifty-seven 
new cars were sold at retail in 
forty-eight hours, at an average 
price of $599, during a recent 
sale at E. J. Johnson, Inc., dis- 
tributor of Willys Overland 
products at St. Louis. The cars 
were advertised in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch at prices ranging 
from $399 for new Whippets, 
fully equipped, to $799 for 
Willys Eight De Luxe sedans. 


Additional January 
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Newspaper Lineage 
ALLENTOWN 
1931 1936 Gian 
scien 738,458 988,092 —pjginit 
ALTOONA 
SROE odsieiaceia'd 778,953 874,111 — 95 158 
AMARILLO 
*Globe-News ..... 770,560 854,140 — 83 599 
ASHEVILLE 
Times-Citizen 800,589 823,999 — 23 419 
ATLANTIC CITY 
*Press-Union 515,529 = 626,721 —111,19 
REGS: incre gu oie 111,016 = 114,730 — 3°41 
oe ge a 
go, 7: | ne 626,545 741,451 —114,906 
BRIDGEPORT 
*Post-Telegram ..1,181,848 1,243,292 — 61,444 
BOSD. piswns panes 68,321 74,709 — 6'4g9 
Times-Star ...... 446,732 435,642 + 11/099 
Herald. .cacsansc 65,290 62,228 + 3 
, Sass 3,062 
Totals ....... 1,762,191 1,815,871 — 53,699 
: CHARLESTON, S. C. 
News-Courier-Post 708,596 847,336 —138,740 
: CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
News .. ne 581,614 687,974 —106,360 
Observer ....... 598,013 726,367 —128'354 
Totals ........1,179,627 1,414,341 —234,714 
, CHATTANOOGA 
SOMES) “acor8 coves ate 506,469 608,780 —102,311 
MATOS. Acs asccmiccts 482,890 579,740 — 96,850 
EOS: 555 scick 989,359 1,188,520 —199,161 
DAVENPORT 
Dem. & Leader.. 575,680 645,946 — 70,266 
FRESNO 
Bee SiSshe fies cece ia. 6i& 516,598 523,540 — 6,942 
Republican ... 369,236 456,708 — 87,472 
OCA civ betes 885,834 980,248 xi 94,414 
25 JERSEY CITY 
* Journal 477,024 521,426 — 44,402 
at JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
PUTDMRE caked 780,514 791,126 — 10,612 
; LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Tribune-Eagle 472,115 526,105 — 53,990 
Telésram. «sss s0 257,197 244,758 + 12,439 
Totals 729,312 770,863 — 41,551 
LONG BEACH 
Press-Telegram 839,601 987,658 —148,057 
SOR sb ceueswaasen 493,499 429,433 + 64,066 
Cl a re 1,333,100 1,417,091 — 83,991 
: ; LOWELL 
*Courier-Cit. 384,565 409,320 — 24,755 
SOUR sian ckacs.s 307,328 310,850 — 3,522 
POEMS We Sescwss 691,893 720,170 — 28,277 
MIAMI 
Herald saws aeen 1,065,897 1,321,782 —255,885 
Daily News ..... 771,540 780,164 — 8,624 
OUIS: x-aeoras 1,837,437 2,101,946 —264,509 
MONTGOMERY 
AGvertise? ....5.. 278,894 376,782 — 97,888 
*Journal-Times 264,530 325,696 — 61,166 
TOMS ccaeiien 534,424 702,478 —159,054 
: NORFOLK, VA. 
*Ledger-Disp. 627,816 703,136 — 75,320 
Virginian Pilot .. 744,950 674,520 + 70,430 
| 1,372,766 1,377,656 — 4,890 
PASADENA . 
MEORE ions ws 460,502 475,577 — 15,075 
Star-News «..... 737,671 812,014 — 74,343 
Totals ........1,198,173 1,287,591 — 89,418 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
News & Observer 381,542 476,098 — 94,556 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Times & Wld. 
IEW ackccces 888,456 1,108,016 —219,560 
ST. PETERSBURG 
*Eve. Indep. .... 532,981 597,170 — 64,18) 
OES: cd.540s0¥ 58 500,906 607,784 —106,978 
"Dake 
er ee 1,033,887 1,204,954 —171,10 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Rep.-Daily News- 340 
OR sass 1,172,962 1,311,702 —138,74 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 7 612 
*Daily News 563,906 651,518 — 87, i" 
*The Sun ...... 567,560 348,614 +218,9% 
News-Sun ....... 86,030 107,604 — 21,) 
———s ee ee 
TM ecsciss 1,217,496 1,107,736 +109,’ 


*No Sunday edition. 
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New Ford Discounts 
to Increase Dealerships 
(Continued from page 414) 


and poorer used car in trade on the 
ysed one he took in trade on the new 
car sale. This trading frequently 
continues until the dealer has nothing 
but ‘‘a piece of junk,” which he sends 
to the scrap pile or to the Ford fac- 
tory, where it is scrapped. 

Under the former low discounts 
few Ford dealers could afford to do 
much trading and this handicap ma- 
terially interfered with sales of new 
Ford cars. Now, with the larger dis- 
count, dealers will promptly give their 
customers the benefit by making more 
liberal allowances on used cars taken 
in trade and the sales of new cars 
will be materially facilitated. 

That some such stimulus is needed 
is indicated by published registration 
figures, which show a sharp decline 
in Ford sales during the second half 
of 1930, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1929. The 
monthly comparisons are as follows: 


1929 1930 
July ....... 151,942 109,372 
August 136,960 77,476 
September 112,451 65,578 
October 103,692 55,418 
November 69,516 33,084 
December 51,883 30,060 


626,444 370,988 

The decline from 1929 for the 
same period is slightly more than 40 
per cent. These figures are for new 
car registrations only, 

January sales are said to have ap- 
proximated 45,000 cars. February 
production is set at 75,000 and it is 
reported that March production will 
be 80,000, 

Cars now in dealers’ hands are es- 
timated at less than 80,000, the 
smallest field stock on record. 

While Ford executives were unani- 
mous in declining to be quoted on 
any phase of the subject, the opinion 
prevails that the recent price cuts, to- 
gether with the increased selling 
power which will result from the 
taising of the dealer’s discount, will 
stimulate sales sufficiently to absorb 
the larger production. 


Building Up on Coast 


Per capita expenditure for building construc- 
ton on the Pacific Coast in 1930 was 
generally higher than the nation’s average, 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, co- 
operating with the Pacific Builder G En- 
gineer, points out as a result of a survey. 
Of all the larger cities in the country, 
Seattle's per capita expenditure for build- 
ings constructed, changed or enlarged in 
that year, was $84.38—second only to 
Cincinnati with $89.17. Los Angeles, with 
$60.06, was third. 


Concentrate in the 
Journal-Transcript 


In Peoria—You need no other 


Permit us to explain "The Peoria Situation" 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives 


NEW YORK 


Park-Lexington 
Building 


CHICAGO 
Wrigley 
Building 


BOSTON 


Old South 
Building 


Member Member 


100,000 Group “SUPREME FOR SELLING” Associated Press 
American Member Media 
Cities PEORIA Records 


JOURNAL- 


READ iN 


4 out oF 5 


HOMES IN PEORIA 


The Voice of 
a Great Industry 


The dairy farmers who supply 
New York City with liquid milk 
are organized into the largest dairy 
cooperative in the world — the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Assn., Inc. 

Through this cooperative, 
they market their milk at bet- 
ter prices than they could 


fH 


\\ 
i; WW A 


secure _ individually. The 
gross business _ transacted 
amounts to approximately 


$90,000,000.00 a year. 

The voice of this great or- 
ganization is the Dairymen’s 
League News. This publication 
carries market news regarding fluid 
milk which is as eagerly read by 
the dairymen as stock market reports 
are read by investors. 

The subscribers to the Dairymen’s 


League News are fearly all active 
farmers, with good-sized herds. Their 


: 


incomes are almost as steady as those of 
salaried men, due to the monthly milk 
checks from the Dairymen’s League. 
Sample Copy and Rate Card 
on request 


PENN | 


This Map Shows * 
“The New York 
City Milk Shed"’ 


K CHICAGO 
ne au St. 10 S. La Salle St. 
R.L.Culver,Bus.Mer. J. A. Meyer “THE DAIRY PAPER OF THE 


Phone: Franklin 1429 NEW YORK CITY MILK SHED” 


Phone: PEnn. 6—4760 
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Bic Busines: 
PREFERS 


GRATIFYING to our pride in 

workmanship is the fact that 
large industry in many sections of 
the country finds in Mason Mod- 
ern Mailers the best solution to 
their mail shipping problem. 


These keen buyers, to whom 
a saving of even a small amount is 
important, prefer MASON 
boxes because they give the serv- 
ice wanted, reduce shipping costs 
and speed up handling. 


We want to get in touch with 
other shippers who have a mind 
open to the mailing box question. 
We will stake our time, without 
obligation, to show the saving 
and improvement these modern 
mailers give. 


MAILERS 


Main Office, Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts 
New York Office, 175 Fifth Avenue 


How We Open the Dealer’s Eyes 


to His Market 


(Continued from page 408) 


according to the above-mentioned 
maps, As the investigators brought in 
the desired information on the size, 
type and grade of each garage in a 
given section, we plotted these garages 
on the sectionalized maps. This gave 
us the first clear picture we had ever 
been able to secure of: 

“1. The general topographical pic- 
ture of each franchise holder’s neigh- 
borhood. 

“2. The character of 
residents. 

3. The location (with regard to 
convenience to the hotels) of all com- 
petitive garages in each neighborhood. 

“4. The character or quality of 
these garages, etc. 


the area’s 


Full Picture of Competition 


“If necessary we can then go out to 
interview consumers in each section 
asking them where they store their cars 
and why, thus determining the sources 
for each of our franchise holder's 
competitor's business as well as for his 
own. The garages are put in varying 
colors on the sectional maps, each 
color defining the general character of 
the garage. We can, moreover, ask 
the franchise holder to send his night 
man out, several hours in the early 
morning, two weeks out of every 
three months, to record the license 
numbers of the cars that are standing 
outside of homes all night in his par- 
ticular area, whereupon we can check 
up on the owners’ names or the mail- 
ing list of Motorport, put them on 
the franchise holder’s own circular 
letter mailing list. We even get him 
to follow with personal calls, when- 
ever possible. Every three months in 
areas where the competition is keen 
we help him check up, replot a map 
for him of these unstored cars and the 
cars stored from the larger hotels by 
competitive garages, as compared with 
those stored by the franchise holder, 
so that he can see just what progress 
he is making with his competitors and 
with the neighborhood’s potentialities. 
We plot the competitive garages on 
the same map, and show him from 
what parts of his section he can expect 
the bulk of his business so that he 
can tell where best to intensify his 
sales efforts. Even the gas and oil 
filling stations are plotted. 

“Slowly, but surely, we have built 
up a picture of the entire city through 
our investigators, plotting them on 


master maps which we keep in the 
original sales control book in oy; 
office. Our franchise holders are 
plotted in red, first-class competitors 
(i.e, competitors from whom oy 
franchise holders may expect the 
keenest competition) are plotted in 
green; the second-class competitors in 
yellow, and the third or lowest class 
in black.+ 

“Let us study this map for , 
moment to see what it gives us in the 
way of information. You will note 
that over on the right side of this 
particular franchise holder’s area there 
is a park. Our franchise holder can, 
therefore, expect no business to speak 
of from that side. Over here to the 
left, moreover, is a poor section as in- 
dicated both by the comments of our 
investigators and supplemented by sta- 
tistics from the pages opposite these 
maps in the newspaper sales control 
book. Clearly, a high-class garage can 
expect no business to speak of from 
this section. On the other hand, it 
will be seen that there are several resi- 
dential and _ semi-residential hotels 
from which a large bulk of business 
can be secured, if our franchise holder 
can keep the business away from the 
two good garages which show up a 
his main competitors. Over here, to 
the south, are poorer garages, who in 
the main take the type of trade that 
our franchise holder would not care 
very much about having. 


Plan Very Valuable 


“You can see how clear a picture 
we get from this as to the potentialities 
of the section and the competition 
which our group member must face. 
Anyone can see how much more !- 
telligent our mutual sales effort can be 
when based on such a clear picture. — 

“There is, I repeat, no question 19 
our minds as to the great value of 2 
comprehensive sales control plan. Al 
though we have only started to work 
on ours, we see almost limitless future 
possibilities for development, We have 
been able to do many things for out 
franchise holders that we might other 
wise have been unable to do.” 


+These various classes have been indi- 
cated on the map by different types ° 
cross hatching. The grade of the neigh 
borhood is indicated both by the foreigh 
population of one kind or another, and ? 
the number of classes A, B and C grocet) 
and drug stores in the neighborhood 
question. 
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Bootlegged Stocks 


and Cut Prices 
(Continued from page 401) 


not nearly so sefious, occurs in the 
sale of the manufacturer’s standard 
merchandise through the regular chan- 
nels of distribution at a cut price. 
This does not entail any of the dif- 
ficulties of the retailer price war men- 
tioned above but serves to alienate the 
manufacturer’s regular jobbers from 
his retailers because the bootlegger 
offers the retailers a cut price and the 
retailers naturally suspect their regular 
jobber is not giving them his best 
quotations. Very often, after an ex- 
perience of this kind, the manufac- 
turer’s regular jobbers distrust the 
manufacturer and cease to push his 
lines. 


How They Operate 


The methods by which a bootlegger 
can procure the manufacturer's mer- 
chandise are innumerable. Actual 
cases are told here, including a few 
instances of devices used by manufac- 
turers to trace these bootleg channels. 
There is the case of a wagon jobber 
in the middlewest who is in partner- 
ship with an eastern jobber. This 
wagon jobber solicits the manufacturer 
of a well-known, universally used 
product, explaining that he can give 
him excellent distribution in a locality 
where the manufacturer has little or 
no distribution. The wagon jobber 
further explains that he will give the 
manufacturer's product the right sort 
of missionary work, including the in- 
stallation of window and counter dis- 
plays, and a consistent check-up on the 
tetailer to see that he really pushes 
the product. The offer is a glowing 
one. Naturally the jobber explains 
that all this extra missionary work 
should be paid for and asks the manu- 
facturer for a really low initial price 
to start the ball rolling. The manu- 
facturer, in giving this special price, 
feels he is not under-cutting his regu- 
lar jobbers, because the missionary 
work promised is worth the cost in 
free goods, and once the product is 
fully established, he can put this 
wagon jobber on the regular list dis- 
count. 

The manufacturer ships the goods 
and a few weeks later finds trouble in 
one of his best eastern marts where a 
bootlegger is under-cutting his regular 
jobbers. The wagon jobber didn’t 
even open the shipment from the 
manufacturer but directed it straight 
to his colleague bootlegger in New 
York, 

A manufacturer who sells his prod- 
uct both to the wholesaler and direct 
to other manufacturers for re-manufac- 


IF you have 
something to sell 
to the 1,250,000 
people (96% native 
white born) in Fort Worth 
and West Texas, put the 
Star-Telegram and Record- 
Telegram on your list. 


140,000 daily subscribers 
respond quickly. 


Fort WorTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


AMON G. CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 
President and Pubhsher Veee-Preselheut and Adv. Director 
Charter Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 


Lanest Seat Mills 
oe : wes: illine é 


I-3 of One Per Cent 
Does Nearly 18 Per Cent! 


PUNCH 


IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION ars 


One single concern—the 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc.— 
out of 309 lithographic es- 
tablishments in the United 
States listed by the last 
census— 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns, leading national adver- 
tisers are including. imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Per- 
fect” sales promotion plan 
More than ten years experience 
proves that it pays. 


Or about 1/3 of one per 
cent—-was_ responsible for 


10 out of 57— 


Or nearly Eighteen Per 
Cent of all Window Dis- 
plays that achieved a 
dominant rating in_ the 
tabulation of January Win- 
dow Displays in Forty-four 
Cities, which appeared on 
Page 340 of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT for February 21. 


These 10 displays had 
dominance in 82 city show- 
ings out of a grand total 


of 506. 


There IS a reason. 


“Perfect” service includes com- 
plete execution of a plan built 
to fit your particular sales pro- 
gram. If your product is re- 
tailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 
Write for the facts. They’re 
interesting. 

An Einson-Freeman rep- 
resentative will be pleased 
to discuss it, and your win- 
dow and store advertising 
problems, if you write, or 
call them at Starr & Bor- 
den Avenues, Long Island 


THE PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Est. 1919 
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If you haven’t a good act you cannot 
be a successful performer. 


If you haven’t a good product you 
cannot be a successful advertiser. 


You cannot be a good advertiser un- 
less you have a responsive audience. 


THE DAILY HERALD IN BILOXI 
AND GULFPORT delivers your mes- 
sage in more than 6,400 Mississippi 
Coast homes—an audience that pays 15 
cents a week per home, year in and year 
out, to receive reliable news and truth- 
ful advertising. 


These subscribers do not take THE 
DAILY HERALD because they want 
accident insurance policies, premiums 
of any kind, or to help somebody win 
an automobile. 


THE DAILY HERALD offers no 
lures or baits—it is a good newspaper 
—member of the AP, A.B.C., N.E.A., 
and the S.N.P.A. 


THE &% DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 
Gulfport 


Herald Building 


Mississippi Biloxi 


A Message to 
Executives of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn 


The Hotel Ambassador at 
Park Avenue and 5lst Street is 
less than five minutes walk 
from your busy offices. You 
will find this hotel an excel- 
lent place to live, dine with 
friends or prospects, create 
copy and prepare plans—or 
re-create in the Restaurant 
when the day’s work is o’er. 


Hotel 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 


ture, may find the same situation an 
eastern bolt and nut manufacturer 
faced. This company traced a leak 
and found it working thus: the boot- 
legger arranged with a Pennsylvania 
manufacturer, to whom he sold sup- 
plies, to order a large quantity of bolts 
and nuts direct from the bolt and nut 
manufacturer and explain that these 
were to be used as resale equipment 
on the Pennsylvania manufacturer’s 
machinery. With a big order thus 
offered and a potentially larger one 
looming in the future as well as the 
prospect of steady yearly business with 
no selling expense, the bolt and nut 
manufacturer gave his best price, one 
well below that offered the regular 
wholesaler. The order was shipped to 
the Pennsylvania manufacturer where 
it was reshipped via the bootlegger’s 
trucks on their regular rounds. 


“Export” Concerns 


The quasi-export firm is often a 
source of supply for the bootlegger. 
A specialty manufacturer, whose prod- 
uct is nationally advertised at $10, 
found it selling for less than $5 as 
a loss leader in a New York depart- 
ment store. The department store had 
obtained the merchandise from an ex- 
port firm, which some time previously 
had ordered a large supply of the spe- 
cialty. In its negotiations with the 
specialty manufacturer the export firm 
had offered sales in an overseas mat- 
ket the manufacturer had never open- 
ed. The export firm quite logically 
explained the cost of breaking into a 
new market, the need for advertising, 
promotional displays, window and 
counter cards, shipping costs, etc. All 
this the export firm would do itself 
if the manufacturer gave his rock bot- 
tom price, which of course the manu- 
facturer did, hoping to make up the 
loss of profit when the market was 
established. How many of his prod- 
ucts ever reached the foreign market 
they were intended for, the specialty 
manufacturer was never able to find 
out. Certainly huge quantities of it 
were unloaded in the stable New York 
market, playing havoc with the other 
retailers handling the line. 

An eastern retailer of the buying 
association type offered, through direct 
mail advertising, to sell a nationally 
known vacuum cleaner at about a 20 
per cent discount, The maker of this 
vacuum cleaner was puzzled when he 
heard of this, because his product. is 
sold largely house-to-house by resale 
crews working through the franchised 
retailers. Fortunately each vacuum 
cleaner was serially numbered, and a 
check-up led to the discovery that one 
of the middlewestern retail house-to- 
house salesmen was splitting his com- 


————ae 


mission with the eastern retailer, thus 
making several sales at a time with no 
effort on his part. 

Another channel for the clearance 
of bootleg stocks is the buying agent 
or buying association, many of which 
are located in New York. Where 
these agents secure no extra discount, 
they serve to sell the department store 
retailer or chain that wants loss lead. 
ers badly enough to be willing to lose 
on the resale. If the price differential 
is not important enough to make any 
difference, the established jobber con- 
stitutes another source for bootleg 
merchandise to be used for loss lead- 
ers. There are some jobbers who, 
though they do not officially make a 
practice of selling at cut prices, will 
cooperate with the bootleggers for a 
5 per cent margin. 

In a number of cases powerful de- 
partment store organizations have gone 
so far as to purchase a financial inter- 
est in certain jobbing houses in order 
to establish a bootleg channel for cer- 
tain merchandise. One of the leading 
stores in the east several years ago 
found some of its competitors under- 
selling its price on Victor phonograph 
records, by a sizable margin. Victor 
had refused to sell this store through 
its controlled jobber outlet, and hence 
this retailer found himself in the posi- 
tion of not being able to supply the 
demand for current records. The 
store accordingly quietly obtained a 
financial interest in the business of a 
musical accessory jobber who distrib- 
uted Victor records, and immediately 
began advertising records at a price 
cut below any figure theretofore 
quoted in this market. When the 
case went to court the manufacturer 
lost. 


“Second Story” Stores 


The desirability of a product to the 
consumer is usually the measure of the 
extent of bootlegging from which tt 
suffers. Bootlegging is rife in many 
fields, notable the drug, grocery and, 
to some extent, hardware lines. Nor 
need the product have a mass appeal. 
Sometimes a department store will use 
a class product as a loss leader to 
bring into its store the type of trade 
it does not usually attract. Phono- 
gtaphs, rolls of home movie film and 
electrical appliances are often used as 
such decoys. High-priced silverware 
is flagrantly bootlegged. In fact, 
bootlegging in this field is so wide- 
spread that the high quality retailers 
are being driven out of business by 
the “second story” stores that sell at 
a discount. 

One reason, perhaps, for the boot: 
legging in the jewelry field, lies in the 
high discount given. The article 
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riced to the consumer at $100 costs 
the retailer $50. The upstairs jeweler, 
with a fraction of the overhead of the 
high-class Fifth Avenue shop, can sell 
the merchandise at $85 and still make 
an excellent profit. Often, however, 
he uses the cut price only as a bait to 
unload inferior branded merchandise 
or unbranded silverware on which his 
profit is much greater. Since few con- 
sumers are experts in the values of 
silverware, they naturally fall for the 
implication that if the retailer can sell 
a well-known high quality brand 
cheaper than its published price, his 
special unbranded merchandise must 
be a parallel bargain. 

Silverware manufacturers have had 
to tread warily in trying to maintain 
their published prices. One manufac- 
turer, after much price-cutting dif- 
ficulty, wrote offending upstairs retail- 
ers a letter threatening to cut off their 
source of supply. Some of the retail- 
ers objected and government officials 
stepped in to force the manufacturer 
to honor all upstairs dealers’ orders. 


Shoe on Other Foot 


The shoe was on the other foot 
when, four years ago on the Pacific 
Coast, the leading jewelry retailers 
banded together to boycott eastern 
manufacturers because they were sell- 
ing the upstairs dealers. In an effort 
to keep the good-will of these better 
retailers, some eastern manufacturers 
stopped selling the upstairs dealers. 
Followed a kick to the Department of 
Justice from these upstairs dealers. 
The Department investigated, found 
evidence of conspiracy on the part of 
the better retailers, and fined five of 
the leaders of the movement $25,000 
apiece. 

One silverware manufacturer who 
has refused to sell the upstairs dealer 
finds much of his merchandise boot- 
legged. He has traced some of the 
bootleg sources by marking his less 
popular lines, For instance, he has 
employed the strategy of sending a 
scout into an upstairs retailer's estab- 
lishment to buy a set of high-priced 
silverware. In ordering this set, the 
dealer will be asked to have it made 
up in a special or an odd way. If the 
handles are of a composition material, 
for instance, the scout may request 
that they be made of an unusual 
wood, or a unique finish. This form 
of marking, combined with a special 
scratch hidden away somewhere in an 
intricate design, has often led to the 
exposure of the bootleg channel. 

There are available to the manufac- 
turer several methods of tracing boot- 
leg channels. A silk hosiery manu- 
facturer marked the bottom of his 
boxes with indelible ink that would 


show up only when exposed to a spe- 
cial chemical. Serial numbers on the 
product are, of course, an excellent 
method of tracing unless the retailer 
wants the loss leader so badly that he 
will take the trouble to obliterate the 
serial numbers, although these tactics 
are now likely to land the offenders in 
the courts. 

One manufacturer, in printing the 
labels for his bottles, used slightly 
varying paper stocks toward the end 
of the print run. The difference in 
paper stock was not obvious to the 
uninitiated, but served to disclose the 
bootleg source to the expert scout of 
the manufacturer. 

In exposing the bootlegging of 
manufacturers’ products, it is only fair 
to mention that in some cases, the 
manufacturer has been directly respon- 
sible for the practice. Not long ago 
a firm on Long Island offered to sell 
a brand new $1,500 car for $150 be- 
low the published price. A check-up 
on car numbers showed that the manu- 
facturer’s Long Island dealer had been 
overloaded so heavily that he had to 
sell through an intermediary at a cut 
price in order to have enough ready 
cash to meet his current business 
obligations. 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 

Year 1930-31 Year 1929-30 
im 6 .... @ Dee 7 .... 
Dec. 15 ... 84 Dec. 16 ... 110 
ie. 2... & Bee a... 4 


Dec. 27 ... @ Dec. 2... 114 
ee 2 eee 
Jan. 10 ... 85 Jan. 11 ... 118 
m1? ... @ Pew ... 
me 24... D J DD ... 127 
mM... @ Bel .... 
Fe. 7 .... G1 Feb. & .... 128 
Poa 14... OF Fe 1... 128 
Fem 21 ... 96 Fe 22 ... 1% 


Fes 26... DW Mai 1..c« 120 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 


Measure N. E. Employment 


To ‘measure the effects of depression on 
employment,” the Industrial Committee of 
the New England Council is asking em- 
ployers, especially manufacturers, in that 
section to establish and maintain records 
showing, from week to week, and month 
to month, the effects of the current de- 
pression on the hours of labor and earn- 
ings of each employe. 
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NOW READY 


$300 Sent on 
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MARKETS 


AND MEDIA 
IN POCKET SIZE 


The amount of information within this 
little book is a revelation. Here are 
rates on newspapers in 1390 cities— 
with 1930 census figures, number of 
passenger cars, banks, auto agencies, 
department stores, grocery stores, fur- 
niture stores, hardware stores, char- 
acter of industries, etc. Information 
every sales and advertising executive 
should have on instant notice. 

Also complete list of rotogravure 
newspapers, all general magazines, 
agricultural and trade papers with cir- 
culation, column size, halftone screen 
requirements, line and page rates, clos- 
ing dates and dates of issue. And, 
latest radio data, stations in all states, 
with operating power and evening 
time rates. 

Convenient size, 342x5% inches— 
630 pages—easy to carry in pocket 
or brief case. Flexibly bound, gold 
stamped and gold edged. Price $2.00. 
Gladly sent on approval. 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 

14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me the 1931 Critchfield Digest. Enclosed 
find $2.00 sent with the understanding that the Digest 
is to be mailed me on approval, with the privilege of 
returning if not satisfactory. 
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Peter Pan Broadcasts 
Feature Style Experts 
(Continued from page 410) 

grams was explained to dealers in an 
attractive booklet, ‘“The First Trans- 
Atlantic Fashion Broadcast,’ which 
gave comprehensive details of the 
campaign and pointed out ways 
dealers could turn the programs into 
profits. 

The company depended largely on 
its dealers to announce the programs 
to their customers. However, a quar- 
ter-page was used in the summer 
issues of fashion quarterlies of Mc- 
Call's, Butterick and the Pictorial 
Review. Consumer advertising was 
also in Vogue. Large mailings to 
dealers and a small trade paper cam- 
paign announced the campaign, space 
being used in Women’s Wear, Suc- 
cessful Merchandising and Infants & 
Children’s Department. 


Suggest New Rubber Uses 


A special campaign for ideas on “new 
uses of rubber” has been inaugurated 
among employes of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron. Employes are 
asked to suggest articles now made of 
other materials which could profitably be 
made of rubber and to point out new and 
wider uses of products which the company 
now manufactures. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


25,264 


Filling and 
Service Station 


Subscribers 


Here is a new outlet 
for Tire and Acces- 
sory Manutacturers 
that is crying for at- 
tention. Write for 
the facts. 


THE 
GASOLINE RETAILER 


the tabloid trade newspaper of the 
gasoline and oil distributor 
54 West 74th Street 
New York City 


LINES WANTED 


CAPABLE SALES EXECUTIVE LOCATED IN 
Los Angeles desires a high-grade product of estab- 
lished manufacturer offering repeat sales _possi- 
bilities. Experienced branch manager and _ sales 
manager, possessing ability to sell and to train 
salesmen, successful record of accomplishments, 
excellent references, aged 34, married, with family. 
All replies held in strict confidence. W. P. L., 
352 North Croft Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN HAVING YOUR 
merchandise properly distributed in the Southwest? 
I can save you money if your goods are of merit. 
Only high-class merchandise considered. If inter- 
ested, address H. E. Gordon, 524 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 


EXECUTIVE WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 


ment is invited, The undersigned provides 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
oe confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe. 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex. 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
oe C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 
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